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Here is a big International Truck doing 
a big job—taking huge logs out of the 
woods to a sawmill where they will be 
cut into lumber for much-needed homes, 
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Applied social science 





1. Customers 


T TAKES big companies to turn out 
| and service equipment like this. 
At International Harvester we have 
the idea that when a company grows 
beyond a certain size, it becomes a 
social as well as business institution. 
And that as a social institution it has 
certain well-defined responsibilities. 


So we like to think that this pic- 
ture is an illustration of applied social 
science. The employes built the truck, 
but it would not have been built if 
the customers had not wanted to 
buy it, nor would it have been built 
if the stockholders had not furnished 
Harvester with the necessary capital. 


At International Harvester we 
believe that our business should be 
run not for any one of these groups 
alone, but for all of them together... 
customer, employe, and stockholder. 


For our employes, this policy 
means providing well-paid jobs to 
the largest number of men and wo- 
men who can be productively em- 


2. Employes 


ployed. Today we have more than 
90,000 employes. Before the war we 
had 60,000. The average straight- 
time hourly earnings of our factory 
employes have increased 92.6% 
since 1941. 


For our customers, it means pro- 
ducing the best possible goods and 
services at the lowest possible cost. 
Our margin of profit on sales today 
is one-third less than in 1941. 


For our stockholders, it means a 
fair return for the savings they have 
invested in our Company. Dividends 
on common stock in 1947 were 
equivalent to 5% on the book value, 
as compared with 4% in 1941. 


INTERNATIONAL 





3. Stockholders 


The Company as a whole had prof- 
its, after taxes, in 1947, of 51% cents 
from each dollar of sales. We believe 
most people regard this as a reason- 
able rate of profit. 


We know it is our continuing abil- 
ity to earn a reasonable profit that 
has made it possible for Interna- 
tional Harvester, again in this past 
year, to serve more people—custom- 
ers, employes, and stockholders in 
greater measure than ever before. 


Profits mean progress for everyone. 


We hope to be able to continue to 
make a reasonable profit with each 
succeeding year in the future. 


HARVESTER 


180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Calendar of Events 


Feb. 11—Southern WEA, Madison 
Feb. 26—Mar. 2—National Association 
of Secondary Principals, Chicago 

Feb. 27—-Mar. 2—AASA, St. Louis 

Apr. 8—Northeastern WEA, Appleton 

Apr. 21-22—Wis. Adm. and Sch. Bds., 
Milwaukee 

May 6—-7—Wis. Elem. Prin. Assn. 
Madison 
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Watch your Journal for other President—LEsTER M. EMANS 
in significant developments in edu- 
cational legislation in both state 
and national capitals. In Wiscon- 
sin many bills will be introduced 
to carry out the recommendations 
to of the Governor’s Commission on 
ch the Improvement of Education 
which vitally affect the future of 
education, and in the National 
Congress federal aid will be an 
important issue. Your WEA and 
your Journal will keep you posted. 
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1949 Summer Session 
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The University of Wisconsin 









(The Preliminary Announcement will be printed in the 
February issue of the Wisconsin Journal of Education) 



















JUNE 24 to AUGUST 19 
An Eight-Week Session 










Registration will be held on June 24 and 25 and classes will begin on June 27. This 
session is pointed to the needs of graduates and undergraduates, especially professional 
educators. A rich offering is available for both elementary and secondary teachers on the 
graduate level, including workshops, clinics and elementary laboratory and nursery 
schools. For administrators, the offering includes work in basic pYoblems, law, buildings 
and building programs, business management, school personnel, and financial support 
of public education. 















A special feature is an All-Education Activity Program with opportunity to work 
on specific problems or for participation in discussion and planning groups. The Labora- 
tory School provides opportunity for observation and participation in actual teaching. 













Two courses—Geography of Wisconsin and History of Wisconsin—should be of espe- 













cial interest to teachers in the state. 
§ 
A considerable number of methods courses will be given which should be of aid to ( 
teachers in specific fields. In addition, courses in the use of radio in the schools, and ( 
selection and use of audio-visual materials will acquaint teachers with the up-to-date uses t 
of special subject matter in education. i 
€ 
s 
n 
. . . . 8 
Details of the 1949 Summer Session as now planned will be published in the February t 
issue of this magazine or may be secured later by addressing the b 
Director of the Summer Session, Madison 6, Wisconsin a 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF WIS- 

CONSIN, one of the world’s 
great universities, celebrates its 
Centennial this year. 

It was on July 26, 1848, that 
Gov. Nelson Dewey of the brand 
new state of Wisconsin signed 
into law a bill calling for “the 
establishment of a state univer- 
sity at or near the seat of govern- 
ment.” A preparatory class of 17 
students assembled for the first 
time on February 5, 1849, in a 
borrowed room at Madison under 
a faculty of one. 

Today the University of Wis- 
consin has a resident enrollment 
of 18,000 students annually dur- 
ing the regular school year on its 
main campus at Madison, and 
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over 4,000 at extension centers in 
16 cities of the state; a summer 
school enrollment annually of 
8,000; and an enrollment in ex- 
tension studies of about 30,000 
each year. 


More than 3,000 full and part- 
time instructors are needed to 
handle today’s student body— 
eighth largest in the nation. 
There are more than 100,000 
Badger graduates and former stu- 





dents living all over the world. 
Hundreds of Wisconsin grade and 
high school teachers are Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Alumni. The 
university plant is valued at over 
$36,000,000 and occupies a land 
area of four Square miles, includ- 
ing 13,000 feet of shore line on 
Lake Mendota, famous in song 
and story. 


It should be added, however, 
that today’s physical plant lags 
far behind present-day needs. 


University Services 

Besides its educational work, 
the University today carries on 
thousands of scientific research 
projects in various medical, agri- 
cultural, social, and industrial 
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. the University . .. thinks of its 
laboratories as places of production. 


fields, and conducts scores of pub- 
lic service activities for the state 
and nation. 

So widely throughout Wiscon- 
sin is the influence of the Univer- 
sity felt that it has become axio- 
matic that “the boundaries of the 
campus are the boundaries of the 
state.” 


One hundred years ago higher 
education in America meant pri- 
marily the small academy or col- 
lege, with its classical curriculum, 
substantial fees, sex segregation, 
and dormitory residence, founded 
by private donations and swayed 
by denominational interests. 

Today American higher educa- 
tion involves the sprawling state 
university with its strongly voca- 
tional courses, minimum costs, 
co-education, non - sectarianism, 
and vast research and public serv- 
ice programs, supported by pub- 
lic tax moneys. 

In this transition the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has played a 
major role. Here in the heart of 
the Middlewest have developed 
cultural forces which have helped 
to shape the course of American 
history. 

Prior to the foundation of the 
University 100 years ago, the fed- 
eral government had granted two 
townships of public land within 
the Territory of Wisconsin “for 
the use and support of a univer- 
sity.” John W. Sterling, a gradu- 
ate of the University of New Jer- 
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sey (Princeton) became the first 
Wisconsin professor. It was he 
who opened the preparatory de- 
partment in February, 1849. 


Educational Leaders 

First chancellor, as he was 
then called, was John H. Lathrop, 
a graduate of Yale College and 
former president of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. He served from 
1849 to 1858.. During his tenure 
the University bought what is 
now known as Bascom Hill, built 
North Hall, and South Hall, and 
limped along financially on the in- 
come from the sale of its lands. 

Lathrop was succeeded by 
Henry Barnard, an Eastern edu- 
cator of great reputation, who 
spent only a few months in Wis- 
consin because of ill health. Then 
came the Civil War, during which 
the university was kept alive in 
the face of shrinking enrollment 
and budget by the tenacity of 
Prof. Sterling as acting chan- 
cellor. 


The returning soldiers took up 
their studies after the war’s close 
and by 1870 there were nearly 
500 students in residence. In 
1866 a complete reorganization 
was effected and Dr. Paul A. 
Chadbourne of Williams College 
was called to the presidency. Un- 
der him the University received 
its first direct gift from the Leg- 
islature—$50,000 for the con- 
struction of what is now Chad- 
bourne Hall—the College of Law 
was founded and a professor of 
agriculture was added to the fac- 
ulty. ‘ 

Chadbourne was followed by 
John H. Twombly from 1871 to 
1874. During his administration 
there was a gradual approach to 
co-education at Madison. On the 
side of finance, there was a dis- 
tinct change of policy when the 
Legislature in 1872 voted an an- 
nual tax of $10,000 for the bene- 
fit of the University. 

From 1874 to 1887 the presi- 
dent of the University was John 
Bascom. He increased the phys- 
ical plant, helped improve high 
school instruction throughout the 
state, and brought to the campus 
an ethical and spiritual leader- 
ship. 

Thomas C. Chamberlin (1887-— 
1892) and Charles Kendal Adams 








(1892-1901) came next to the 
presidency. In the social life of 
the student as well as in the char- 
acter and organization of the aca- 
demic work of this period there 
was a marked transition from the 
college of former times to the 
modern university. 


Wisconsin Idea 


With the advent of Charles R. 
Van Hise, alumnus, faculty mem- 
ber, and renowned geologist, to 
the presidency in 1904, the uni- 
versity entered what has become 
known in _ perspective as_ its 
“golden age.” Enrollment jumped, 
many buildings were erected, the 
faculty was strengthened, and 
the school embarked on its famed 
“Wisconsin Idea” program of 
public service. 


With the end of the war came 
the end of a great chapter in the 
history of the institution. Presi- 
dent Van Hise unexpectedly died. 
Dr. Edward A. Birge, since 1891 
dean of the College of Letters and 
Science and often acting presi- 
dent, was installed in the presi- 
dency and remained in the chair 
until mid 1925. 


He was succeeded by Glenn 
Frank, the young editor of Cen- 
tu¥y Magazine. The University 
shared in the prosperity of the 
time. The Legislature appropri- 
ated respectable operating budg- 
ets and a $1,500,000 building 
fund. Prof. Harry Steenbock an- 
nounced his discovery of a way to 
artificially irradiate foodstuffs 
with Vitamin D and the Wiscon- 
sin Alumni Research Foundation 
was formed to administer the re- 
sulting patents. The University 
granted 1,870 diplomas to its 
largest graduating class. Ground 
was broken for two new men’s 
dormitories, and for the Memo- 
rial Union Building. 


*But President Frank was not 
to be allowed to play out his Uni- 
versity career in an era of sweet- 
ness. The stresses of the depres- 
sion, personal attacks, and poli- 
tics blew him out of office in 1937 
and put the University in the hole 
as to finances and public rela- 
tions. 


Clarence A. Dykstra succeeded 
Frank and set about to mend the 
University fences. By the start 
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of World War II the University 
was in a position to make tre- 
mendous contributions to national 
security in the form of special 
courses, military research, and 
defense services. 


The close of World War II, as 
did the end of World War I, cor- 
responded with a change in Uni- 
versity command. Dr. Dykstra 
resigned to become provost of the 
University of California at Los 
Angeles, and his title passed to 
Edwin Broun Fred, who had been 
on the campus since 1913 as bac- 
teriology professor, dean of the 
Graduate School, and dean of the 
College of Agriculture. 


Dr. Fred’s first two years have 
seen the university cope with the 
staggering problem of an enroll- 
ment bulge of 23,500 students. 
They have been housed in trailer 
camps, army barracks, an ord- 
nance plant village 35 miles away, 
and a new men’s dorm. They 
have been taught in quonset huts. 
They have been handled by an in- 
creased faculty and financed by a 





biennial state appropriation of 
$18,236,100. 

By September of 1948 the bulge 
in enrollment had tapered down 
but the sense of educational ur- 
gency in an atomic world had not. 


Increasing Enrollment 

University of Wisconsin life 
today is typical of the three great 
20th century trends which have 
come to mark the institution. 

The first is the teaching of an 
ever-increasing number of stu- 
dents on a budget which is not 
sufficient for maximum effective- 
ness and in a physical plant which 
is grossly over-crowded and out- 
moded. 

The total University enroll- 
ment passed 5,000, before the 
United States entered World War 
I. It dropped about a thousand 
during the war but immediately 
afterwards reached 7,000. Within 
a decade enrollment exceeded 
10,000 and although that number 
was reduced during the early 
days of the depression it rose 
again in the late 1930s and by the 


time the United States entered 
the second World War, over 
12,000 students were registered 
at the University. After World 
War II enrollment again rose rap- 
idly, stimulated by some 12,000 
veterans returning under federal 
subsidies. The University was 
called upon in 1947 to provide in- 
struction for a _ student body 
almost twice as large as it had 
ever had before. Indeed, in 1948 
the number of degrees granted by 
the University exceeded the total 
enrollment in the institution only 
40 years earlier. 

When President Van Hise as- 
sumed office in 1903 the Univer- 
sity had outgrown its physical 
plant. In the years that followed, 
Van Hise had worked success- 
fully to win from the state, funds 
sufficient to build needed class- 
rooms, laboratories, and other 
University facilities. But the pe- 
riod of rapid expansion of the 
University plant came to a close 
in 1914. The state has been slow 
to take up again the responsibil- 
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Since 1917 the state has subsidized research at the University, but the real reason for Wisconsin’s leadership 
in many fields of bio-scientific inquiry has been the funds supplied by the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 
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ity for providing sufficient per- 
manent classrooms, laboratories, 
and other facilities for research 
and instruction. Major construc- 
tion activities since 1919 have in- 
cluded the Wisconsin General 
Hospital, the Mechanical Engi- 
neering Building, the Biochem- 
istry Building, the student dormi- 
tories, the Memorial Union, the 
Field House, and a new faculty 
apartment project. Of these, only 
the ME and biochem buildings, 
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... the University ... shall ever en- 
courage that ... sifting and winnowing. 


1929 projects, were state financed. 
Practically no extra additional 
space has been provided for the 
College of Letters and Science. 
The University Library has been 
perhaps the most over-crowded 
of any part of the University. It 
shared with the State Historical 
Society a building which had been 
completed in 1900. In 1908 Van 
Hise had declared that the build- 
ing was already inadequate. In 
the enrichment of its holdings it 
failed to keep pace with neigh- 
boring institutions. 

Today the University has a 
building kitty of some $8,000,000 
but inflated costs have rendered 


this usable for only a relatively - 


small number of structures. Only 
a $60,000,000 budget will bring 
the Wisconsin physical plant up 
to par. 


Emphasis on Research 

The second great University 
trend is the emphasis on research. 
So early as 1890, when Dr. 
Stephen M. Babcock announced 
his butter-fat test, the University 
had begun to think of its labora- 
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tories as places of production 
rather than of mere teaching. To- 
day thousands of research proj- 
ects are carried on annually, and 
within the past five years the 
Wisconsin contributions include 
immensely valuable new strains 
of oats, wheat, and tomatoes, a 
cheaper means of producing peni- 
cillin, a bullet detector, biological 
warfare techniques, basic atomic 
research, nitrogen fixation devel- 
opments, synthetic rubber pro- 
duction methods, and many 
others. In 1940 the University 
granted 150 doctorates, third 
largest number of any American 
university that year. 

Since 1917 the state has subsi- 
dized research at the University, 
but the real reason for Wiscon- 
sin’s worldwide leadership in 
many fields of bio-scientific in- 
quiry has been the funds supplied 
by the Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation. 

The Foundation was set up in 
1925 to handle patents on the 
Steenbock process of vitamin D 
irradiation. Since 1928 it has 
turned over to a faculty research 
committee a total of $3,889,919 
and is now prepared to endow 
University research in the nat- 
ural sciences to the extent of at 
least $400,000 a year. During the 
depression years, particularly, it 
was emergency WARF grants 
which held the Wisconsin re- 
search program together. Besides 
grant-in-aid, the WARF provides 
for scholars and fellows, full- 
time professorial summer re- 
search, lectureships and sympo- 
sia, and department of wildlife 
management, a University press, 
a new enzyme institute, the 
Slichter professorship, and a 150- 
family faculty apartment project. 


Statewide Influence 

The third great trend influenc- 
ing University life in the 20th 
century has been the concept of 
public service, the ‘Wisconsin 
Idea” that knowledge of all kinds 
is to be extended to the very 
boundaries of the state. 

University extension work has 
continued to flourish through the 
efforts of many of the staff to 
maintain and improve the stand- 
ards of correspondence work, con- 
tinued effectiveness of agricul- 


tural extension work, the success 
of the Milwaukee Extension Cen- 
ter, and of the circuit classrooms 
in other cities. Two innovations 
of the Wisconsin extension pro- 
gram, each relating to citizenship 
training, did cut new paths. In 
1932 Dean Chris L. Christensen, 
impressed by the comprehensive 
scope and success of the Danish 
Folk School in training rural lead- 
ers and in enriching rural life, re- 
organized the Short Course at the 
College of Agriculture. The young 
farmers were now housed to- 
gether, rather than being left 
largely to shift for themselves. 
Community living was considered 
a new type of training in citizen- 
ship. This emphasis also found 
expression in 1938 in the launch- 
ing in Manitowoc County of a 
roundtable group for the study of 
public administration. The Legis- 
lature has since made an annual 
citizenship program mandatory 
for each of the 71 counties. 


In one extension innovation 
Wisconsin was indeed unique 


among American State universi- 
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. an ever-increasing number of stu- 
dents ina... plant ... over-crowded. 


ties. In 1925 a summer school for 
workers was launched to provide 
needed education for the wage 
earners of the state. In addition 
to the summer courses the school 
conducted an extension program 
in industrial centers throughout 
the year. In time Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Cornell, and Harvard fol- 
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lowed the Wisconsin example in 
devising programs for industrial 
workers which offered both train- 
ing in union techniques and lead- 
ership and education for a deeper 
understanding of economic issues. 


Important, too, has been the 
way in which the University has 
lifted to new levels the traditional 
concept of service to the state in 
the esthetic sphere, long neglected 
for what many deemed an over- 
emphasis on practical affairs. In 
1936, thanks to the generosity of 
Thomas E. Brittingham estate, 
John Steuart Curry, a leading re- 
gionalist, was made artist-in-resi- 
dence. This was the first appoint- 
ment of its kind in an American 
university. In addition to paint- 
ing murals for the new Law 
School Library and the Biochem- 
istry Building, Curry stimulated 
many amateur painters all over 
the state to find increased pride 
and pleasure in their work. Also 
striking was the coming of the 


We plan to celebrate our Centen- 
nial, not by glorification of the past, 
but rather by a relentless search for 
the ways we may best serve, in our 
second century, the people af Wis- 
consin, the nation, and the world. 
For us this Centennial marks, not 
the completion of one hundred years 
of such service, but rather the be- 
ginning of a second one hundred. 
This may be demonstrated in the 
searching self-analysis of our func- 
tions and policies now in progress 
by an able and distinguished faculty 
committee. ... I am confident that 
the University of Wisconsin will 
march across the threshold of her 
new century true to her great past 
and equal to the deeds of today and 
the challenge of tomorrow. 


Pres. E. B. Fred 


Pro Arte Quartet, again made 
possible by outside support, which 
enriched not only the musical life 


of the University and Madison, 
but many other centers of the 
state as well. 

‘Service to educators’’ is 
another University of Wisconsin 
motto. Through regular courses, 
special institutes, and periodic 
conferences, the University and 
the teachers of the state work as 
a team. 

Today the University faces 
tasks comparable in difficulty 
with those that confronted the 
pioneers, but with the assets of a 
hundred years of experience and 
tradition. There is aboundant 
campus experience in making 
ends meet in cramped quarters. 
There is a vibrant tradition of 
profound economic, social, and 
scientific thought. And a spirit of 
untrammeled inquiry and unsel- 
fish devotion to the public weal. 
The mainspring that keeps the 
University of Wisconsin moving 
forward is the deeply imbedded 
spirit of service to the state. 
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Ungraded Primaries... 


Since children are not standarized and are individuals 
the system used in many Milwaukee Public Schools per- 
mits the youngsters to progress at their own rate during 
approximately the first six semesters of their schooling. 


ALE whizzed through nine 

pre-primers during his first 
semester at school last fall and 
was all set for his first real book 
this February. But Peter who sat 
across the aisle had less back- 
ground than Dale, was not ready 
to read, and contentedly worked 
on experience charts all term. 


If he had gone to most schools, 
Peter would have “failed” be- 
cause he had not met “the stand- 
ards.”’ He would have stayed be- 
hind to repeat the work, all the 
time wondering why. But be- 
cause Peter attended a Milwau- 
kee elementary school with un- 
graded primary classes, he con- 
tinued with his group, picked up 
where he had left off, and with 
an understanding teacher began 
to read during his second semes- 
ter. When he finally “caught on,” 
Peter actually progressed faster 
than Dale. 


Continuous Growth 

Today 40 of Milwaukee’s 73 
elementary schools have con- 
verted to the ungraded primary 
for the first three school years. 
Superintendent Lowell P. Good- 
rich explains, “The ungraded pri- 
mary is not a method of teaching 
but an administrative device to 
carry out the continuous growth 
philosophy of education.” 

Students of child development 
have long recognized that chil- 
dren mature at different speeds 
and in different directions. But 
elementary schools, for the most 
part, have held to their tight lit- 
tle boxes, called semesters or 
grades, fitted them out with learn- 
ings to be accomplished by all, 
and demanded that every child 
scramble through like a trained 


‘circus dog. 


Mr. Goodrich once saw a boy 
confusedly crying his heart out 
because he had not been promoted 
with his class. He sensed then 
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ELAINE A WALLER 


Reporter 
Rural Editorial Service 





that something was wrong with 
educational standards. Some time 
later he found a husky but re- 
tarded ten-year-old-boy bullying 
his little eight-year-old class- 
mates, arranged for the boy to be 
placed with his own maturity 


group, and witnessed a perfect » 


social and educational adjust- 
ment. 


Children Not Standardized 

It was then that Mr. Goodrich 
decided that educators’ so-called 
high standards were really arbi- 
trary hurdles, hurdles he deter- 
mined to tear down. 

Milwaukee’s ungraded prima- 
ries, which because of their suc- 
cess can no longer be considered 
an experiment, have done away 
with the hurdles. Recognizing 
that children are not standard- 
ized, the system permits young- 
sters to progress at their indi- 
vidual rates during approxi- 
mately the first six semesters of 
school. Wide-awake teachers, 
learning more every day about 
child growth, see, nevertheless, 
that students work up to capacity, 
according to Florence Kelly, pri- 
mary supervisor who has lighted 
her torch from Mr. Goodrich’s. 

Youngsters are classified first 
semester, second semester, de- 
pending on the number of terms 
they have been in school (beyond 
kindergarten). Some students 
take seven semesters to grasp the 
foundational primary work, some 
only five, but the majority require 
the usual six. Always, social be- 
longing and maturity are the first 
considerations in placing a child 
in a group, says Miss Kelly. 


Take Sally who attends the 
Maryland Avenue School, the first 
to start the ungraded primaries, 
back in 1942. Sally, her teachers 
report, is in her fifth semester of 
school and is a bright girl capable 
of doing fourth grade work. But 
although she is educationally ad- 
vanced, Sally is “young socially, 
unconfident of herself.” Her 
teachers have wisely kept her in 
a room where there are fifth 
semester children. She fits best 
there, but much of her work is on 
the sixth and seventh semester 
level. 


Simpler System 

On paper the ungraded pri- 
mary sounds complicated but 
teachers at Maryland Avenue 
School say that although it means 
they must know more about the 
individuality of each of their chil- 
dren, it is actually much simpler 
than the old make-them-fit-the- 
pattern system. “We don’t worry 
any more about the number we’re 
going to promote each semester ; 
the shifting goes on continually 
as the need arises.” 

Jimmy, for example, has above- 
average intelligence but was a 
little slow getting started. (He 
did not speak until he was four.) 
So during his entire first year he 
worked with first semester 
groups. So great was his progress 
during his second semester that. 
he moved right into a third semes- 
ter group in his second year. Un- 
der the old set-up, teachers say, 
there would have been no provi- 
sion for Jimmy and “We’d have 
gone crazy.” 

Jimmy’s case is typical of the 
slower youngsters; they usually 
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“catch up” in the three-year pe- 
riod, which accounts for the fact 
that most pupils complete the 
work in six semesters. 

Raymond, on the other hand, 
is in his seventh semester, suc- 


cessfully doing sixth semester _ 


work. It’s taking him a little 
longer, but he has never been 
marked a failure. Not repetition 
but a slower growth pattern has 
solved his problems. 


Maturity Determines Rank 


It might well be wondered if 
teachers don’t feel burdened with 
so many social and educational 
groups in each room. But actu- 
ally they are only recognizing the 
groupings which have always ex- 
isted and using them to educa- 
tional advantage. “I have three 
reading groups,” said one teacher, 
“and I’d have that many under 
the old grade system. But now 
they’re ranked according to their 
maturity, too, and groups are 
completely fiexible.”’ 

This means that at Maryland 
Avenue School, where there are 
five primary teachers, several 
groups in various rooms will be 
doing work on the same achieve- 
ment level. To make sure that no 
child repeats any work, teachers 
keep accurate records on the 
books each has read, the reading 
level accomplished. 

Whenever possible, adjustment 
is made within the classroom. 
Children are not wantonly shifted 


to another teacher unless there is 


good reason. This results in a 
youngster’s often getting indi- 
vidual attention from his teacher. 
Such is the case with Kenny, a 
fifth semester boy who is still 
reading pre-primers. He is at 
home in his social group, although 
he is the only one at that reading 
level. 


Teachers Satisfied 


Miss Kelly says that teachers 
are gaining more satisfaction 
from their work because now 
they understand their pupils. 
They would never want to go 
back to the old rigid system. All 
the Maryland Avenue teachers 
agree that the ungraded primary 
has solved many of their disci- 
pline problems. Said one, “Eddy 
was always getting into mischief, 
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showing off to compensate for the 
fact that he couldn’t do the third 
semester work. We placed him in 
a second semester group. He’s 
comfortable there and is a success 
at last.” 

Teachers are showing aware- 
ness of home problems, too. When 
they get together for an informal 
exchange, they speak of resentful 
children and broken homes in the 
same breath, mention poor nutri- 
tion as a possible reason for a 
child’s slowness. 

Another teacher remarked that 
her third semester youngsters 
were getting nowhere in spelling. 
“It was far beyond them, so I 
just stopped. If I had a regular 
2B class, I’d be required to teach 
them spelling whether they were 
ready or not.” Miss Kelly adds, 
“Teacher morale has gone ’way 
up.” 


Parents Pleased 

So has parental morale. Said 
one mother who never finished 
elementary school, “I was a slow 
learner. If this program had been 
in operation then, maybe I’d have 
had a chance to go to high 
school.” Parents whose little girl 
had been out of school for three 
months because of illness were 


grateful that when their daughter 
returned she was placed in a 
group doing the work she was 
starting when she had to drop 
out. Although she came back at 
the end of the semester, there was 
no heartbreaking failure for her, 
and she was able to catch up dur- 
ing the following semester. 

For another family with twins, 
the ungraded primary solved a 
big problem: “One of our little 
girls is a faster learner than the 
other, but their report cards both 
say they are ‘satisfactory’ be- 
cause both are doing their best.” 

Miss Kelly always meets with 
the kindergarten parents to ex- 
plain the ungraded primary that 
they may in turn prepare their 
youngsters. The reports to par- 
ents measure their child’s accom- 
plishments against his own abili- 
ties. Reading level, explained as 
“the chief measure of academic 
progress,” is indicated in one cor- 
ner. But there is space, too, for 
“social progress’’—how well 
Johnny plays with others, 
whether he takes care of the 
blocks and tables, his general 
cleanliness and health, and the de- 
gree to which he is working up to 
capacity. 

(Turn to page 14) 
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Here’s an example of what one education 
association did as a part of a public re- 
lations program to let the citizens know 
how and under what circumstances chil- 
dren are being educated in public schools. 


Waukesha Business Men 
Return to School 


ROBERT H. MUNGER 
Chairman, Public Relations 
Waukesha Teachers Association 


i: WAS very much interested 
to observe the operation of 
the student council, and also to 
view the school in operation. .. . 
I hope that if another occasion 
arises that you will be kind 
enough to allow our company to 
bring five or six representatives.” 
That comment, taken from a let- 
ter, was typical of those made by 
some Waukesha business leaders 
after they had taken part in a 
guided tour through several of 
the Waukesha schools during 
American Education Week. 


An Association Project 


Three major considerations en- 
tered into planning the tour 
through the schools by a group of 
local business and industrial men. 
First, industry had previously 
been a gracious host to some 80 
of the city’s teachers and admin- 
istrators in a cooperatively 
planned tour between semesters; 
second, space in the crowded high 
school would not permit a general 
“open house” function, although 
such are held in the elementary 
schools; finally, it was felt that a 
chance for business men to see 
the schools in operation would 
allow them to judge the merits of 
instruction and the seriousness of 
the space problem. 

Organization of the tour was 
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undertaken by members of the 
Waukesha Teachers Association 
public relations committee. The 
group, with the assistance of the 
local chamber of commerce, sent 
letters to local top men in busi- 
ness and industry, urging them to 
attend in person. If that was im- 
possible, they were asked to send 
one whom they might consider a 
personal representative. The rea- 
son for limiting the number was 
based upon two considerations: 
first, limited space; second, an 
honest effort to reach the person- 
nel who were undoubtedly among 
policy-making men of the commu- 
nity. 

The program at the schools 
was planned for a single after- 
noon, a period of time almost too 
great in terms of the commit- 
ments of many business men. 
Following greetings by the teach- 
ers who were to act as guides, the 
student council acted as host to 
the visitors, carrying on a regular 
business meeting. No “show” 
was planned; the hormal slate of 
business was carried on. 


Building Tours 

At the conclusion of the stu- 
dent council meeting, the visitors 
were divided into groups of four 
or five, with teachers who had 
been selected, serving as guides 


for each group. To avoid conges- 
tion, each group started in a dif- 
ferent building, or in a different 
part of one building. A tour route 
was planned so that each group 
would view most of the junior- 
senior high school, and an adjoin- 
ing elementary building. Some 
time for class visitation was also 
planned. 


It was felt that the tour should 
allow both favorable and unfavor- 
able aspects of the buildings to be 
seen, so that guests could form 
their own conclusions about their 
schools. To be forearmed as to 
questions visitors might ask, the 
guides followed the tour route by 
themselves, making a conscious 
effort to ask questions laymen 
might ask on the trip. Answers 
to questions were then sought 
from various teachers and school 
officials. 

After the tour of the buildings, 
a process which took about two 
hours, visitors were served re- 
freshments, and teachers who 
had a free hour spent some time 
in conversation with the guests. 


Lessons Learned 


In outline, these were the ma- 
jor phases of organization of the 
tour of the three school buildings. 
As might be expected, lessons 
were learned in the planning and 
execution of the tour which will 
add to the success of future work. 
To omit some things which were 
learned would be to fail to share 
one of the more important parts 
of this report with Journal read- 
ers. 

First, when an effort is being 
made to reach leaders of business 
and industry, a single invitation 
is insufficient. It is advisable to 
include a_ self-addressed reply 
card, and perhaps to make a per- 
sonal phone call shortly before 
the tour is to be conducted. 


Second, be sure that your tour 
leaders allow adequate time for 
guests to view points which inter- 
est them. Better to cut the length 
of the tour than to try to cover 
too .much ground superficially, 
was the report of tcur guides. 

Third, care should be exercised 
in choosing tour guides who will 
be frank, though uncomplaining, 
in their leadership. Obviously, 
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The visitors were divided into groups of four or five, with teachers . . . serving 
as guides for each group. Some time for -class visitations was also planned. 


people must be well-acquaint<d 
with the schools. 

Fourth, it is imperative that 
the whole faculty knows about the 
time and purpose of the tours. It 
is undesirable that a “show” be 
planned, but teachers and classes 
can be far more normal if they 
realize that their rooms may be 
visited. 

Finally, trips of a similar na- 
ture should be planned for other 
segments of the community. Thus, 
the open house can be made much 
more personal for a relatively 
homogeneous group. Likewise, the 
community as a whole can come 
to regard schools as something 
other than fine bulletin boards, re- 
port card vendors, and the cen- 
ters for athletic contests. 


Initiative with the School 


A paragraph taken from the 
letter of invitation sent out to an- 
nounce the visit sums up the 
philosophy which pervaded the 
Waukesha program: “We feel 
that the schools are engaged in an 
important ‘industry’—producing 
enlightened and straight-thinking 
graduates in cooperation with the 
home and community. As stock- 
holders in that large city indus- 
try, we hope that you will be able 
to inspect your investment in the 
school corporation.” 

As in any effort to secure bet- 
ter public relations, this is but 
one step leading to the goal. Ad- 
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mittedly, much- time and effort 
will have to go into planning and 
executing such a program. How- 
ever, if the schools are to learn 
what the public wants to know 
about them; if myths as to edu- 
cational facilities, procedures, 
and teacher aloofness are to be 
dispelled, then schools must take 
the initiative in promoting better 
mutual understanding. 


Need Continues 
For Overseas Teachers 


Burr W. Phillips 


Professor of Education and His- 
tory, Social Studies Consultant to 
Military Government in Germany, 
1947, 1948 


URING the past year a tre- 

mendous volume of aid has 
gone overseas to the stricken peo- 
ples of the world. Much of this 
help has gone to teachers and 
children. Only one who has been 
at the receiving end and has wit- 
nessed the opening of gift parcels 
can have an adequate idea of 
what your gifts have done to min- 
ister to the physical and spiritual 
needs of our friends in other na- 
tions. The Germans often refer 
to their friends in America as 
“bridge-builders,” and a more apt 


term could not be found to de- 
scribe the good that is being done 
by these tangible expressions of 
good will. 

Does the need for aid still ex- 
ist? The answer is an emphatic 
yes! The situation has- changed 
for the better during -the past 
months, thanks to the European 
Recovery Program, the good har- 
vests, the Currency Reform, and 
the generosity of individuals. In 
Germany, which is the only coun- 
try for which I can speak, food 
rations are better and the new 
currency will buy necessities if 
one can afford to pay the inflated 
prices. But the gains are coming 
very slowly and the general 
standard of living is still almost 
primitive compared with our 
own. School supplies are as 
scarce as ever. The soap ration 
is infinitesimal. Meats and eggs 
can be purchased only in the 
black market. Clothing costs are 
almost prohibitive. 


Uncertainty Exists 


But much worse than the eco- 
nomic situation is the spirit of 
uncertainty and apprehension 
which increases from month to 
month as the cold war between 
East and West continues. On the 
whole, morale in the West Zones 
and in the West Sectors of Berlin 
is amazingly good, but one gets 
the feeling that it is exceedingly 
brittle and might snap very easily. 
The Nazi decades, plus the war 
years, and then three years of 
military occupation have not pro- 
duced anything like a normal out- 
look. 

Here is the principal reason 
why our aid must continue at 
least for another winter. We must 
continue to bolster up the morale 
of our friends and colleagues 
overseas. In a very real sense 
they are on the battle line in the 
fight to win the peace. We can 
not afford to desert them now, 
when for the first time conditions 
in the occupied countries seem to 
be on the up-trend. A German 
teacher said to me: “I tell my 
boys that this is the first time in 
history that the victors have 
shown any concern for the wel- 
fare of the conquered.” Shall we 
continue to deserve this reputa- 
tion? 
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Poll of Delegates on Amendment 


OR THE benefit of WEA 

members who were not dele- 
gates to the Representative As- 
sembly the following sequence of 
action from the official transcript 
of proceedings is submitted to ex- 
plain the publication of the roll 
call. 


Miss Link of Oshkosh pre- 
sented an amendment to establish 
a department of classroom teach- 
ers and moved its adoption. Mr. 
Jacobsen of Superior seconded 
the motion. A motion by Mr. 
Wentland of Oneida County to re- 
fer the matter to a committee 
failed. Miss Schneider of Mil- 
waukee moved, seconded by Miss 
Macdonald of Ashland, that the 
vote on the amendment be taken 
by written ballot. The motion 
was lost, 203-190. A standing 
vote was taken on the amend- 
ment. Tellers reported 222 for, 
125 against, so the amendment 
failed to secure the required two- 
thirds vote. Miss Link of Osh- 
kosh asked for a recount. Tellers 
reported the motion lost, 210 for, 
110 against. Mr. Privatt of Mil- 
waukee Vocational School moved 
a roll call of delegates be taken 
on the question, motion seconded 
by Mr. Iselin of Racine. A stand- 
ing vote, 161 to 132, carried the 
roll call motion and the tellers 
proceeded to call the names of 
delegates. Miss Dunham of Mil- 
waukee Vocational School moved, 
seconded by Mr. Winchester of 
Oneida County, that the roll call 
vote be published in the next 
Journal of Education, i.e. the 
names, “yes” and “no” and those 
absent. The tally total was re- 
ported as 214 for and 112 against 
so the motion was declared lost. 


The Secretary stated that pub- 
lication of the roll call would nec- 
essarily have to await receipt of 
the official transcript from the 
convention reporter and asked if 
in view thereof it would be ac- 
ceptable to defer publication until 
that time. Miss Dunham of Mil- 
waukee replied in the affirmative. 
Receipt of the proceedings pre- 
vented appearance of the roll call 
prior to January. 


The vote as presented was 
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taken from three tally sheets used 
by the tellers, which in turn were 
carefully checked by members of 
the WEA office. The record shows 
the following: 


CITIES 


Antigo—Marge Packer Y, Gordon 
Peterson Y; Appleton—Joe Gunderson 
Y, Werner Witte Y, Kenneth Sager Y, 
Ray Hamann Y; Ashland—Flora Jane 
Macdonald N; Barabeo—G. R. Scott 
N; Barron—Harry N. Newman N; 
Beaver Dam—Douglas Brown A; Be- 
loit—Elinor Anderson Y, Prescott Cook 
Y, J. Cornell Johnson A, Robert Pink 
A, Seymour Provus A; Berlin—Russell 
P. Diehl Y; Black River Falls—Stella 
Amborn A; Burlington—George Jacob- 
sen A; Chilton—Robert P. Moser A; 
Chippewa Falls—Cecilia Kranzfelder 
Y, Clarence Kube Y; Clintonville— 
Perry O. Luchsinger A; Columbus— 
Edward J. Terrill N; Cudahy—Evelyn 
C. Schuh Y; Delavan—David Curry Y; 
Depere—Viola Beckman A; Durand- 
Augusta—Julian J. Bichler A; Eau 
Claire—Alice M. Matson N, Evelyn 
King N, Beatrice Kronkrite N, John H. 
Walters N; Edgerton—Russell P. 
Bauer Y; Elkhorn—Burr Tolles A; 
Fond du Lac—George Rose Y, Arthur 
Immel Y, Louis Neuville N, Helen Ma- 
honey N; Fort Atkinson—Alice May 
Byrd A; Green Bay—Chester Cole A, 
Ruth Halfpap Y, Ruby Ritchie Y, Rob- 
ert Showers Y, Ralph Hubbard Y, Ruth 
Whitman Y; Greendale—Alice Scott 
Y; Hartford—Frank J. Splitek N; 
Hudson—Mrs. Frances Dehne A; Hur- 
ley—Alphonse J. Riccelli Y; Janesville 
—Jane Comings A, Kenneth Orton N, 
Lowell Wilson Y, Robt. Burkman Y; 
Kaukauna—Walter G. Schmidt Y; Ke- 
nosha—Catherine Behrens Y, Gladys 
Barlament N, Mary Jeffry Y, Harvard 
C. Smith Y, Arthur S. Fenske Y, Flor- 
ence Trainor Y, Harriet Schlecht Y; 
Kewaunee—Luxemburg—Mansel Slack 
N; Kiel—Adra Lien Y; La Crosse— 
M. G. Batho N, Ruth Strozinsky Y, 
C. C. Thomas Y, Maurice Graff Y, 
William Spears Y, Mauree Applegate 
N; Lake Geneva—Richard Noble*; 
Lancaster—Paul Oehrlein N; Madison 
—wW. W. Engelke N, W. N. McDaniels 
N, James Schaefer N, Ethel Davey N, 
Mabel Day N, Mabel Hammersley N, 
Dorothy Puestow N, John McDowell Y, 
Carrie Rasmussen Y, Mrs. Enid Cur- 
ran Y; Manitowoc—John Stevenson Y, 
Ruth Canfield Y, Ora Fetzer Y, Wil- 
bert Taylor Y; Marinette—Lillian 
Krohn Y, Alice K. Sunstrom Y; Marsh- 
field—Dorothy R. Johnson Y; Mayville 
—Harold Knueppel Y; Medford—Wm. 
Waterman Y; Menasha—Adelbert 
Young Y; Menomonie—Edna Ingalls 
N; Merrill—John M. Bernd Y; Milton- 
Milton Jet.—Robert Shorey A; Milw. 
Public School Admin. Assn.—Lowell P. 
Goodrich A, Fred Dickeman N, Louis 
Ulrich N; Milwaukee Secondary Educ. 


Assn.—Irene Eldridge Y, Gerda Witt- 
man Y, Lillie Spiering A, Mary Batten 
Y, Rosemary Borzych A, Maryellen 
Shields Y, Earl Haney Y, Virginia 
Christensen N, Conrad Saskowski A, 
Helen Campbell Y, Camille Oliver Y, 
Esther Kampine A, Claire Rich Y, 
Marvin Witte A, Mr. Johnson Y, Philip 
May*; Milwaukee Teachers Assn.— 
Georgiana Gallogly N, Irene Yorke N, 
Ethel Molnor N, Frances Jelinek N, 
Mollie Leopold N, Alma Prucha N, 
Margaret Borkowski N, Margaret 
Hughes N, Eileen Cantwell N, Kathryn 
E. Bennett N, Marcella Schneider 
Eunice Fischbach N, Alice Torphy 
Mary Carrigan N, Lester Garbe 
Gene Meyer N, Chester Schultz 
Edith Lackner N, Virginia Smith 
Valera Bogda N, Rosalie Braun 
Edith Horder N, De Vere Cain 
Milton Miller N, Frances Prochep 
Vera Hamilton N; Monroe—Werner 
Blum N; Mosinee—Raymond F. Feit 
Y; Mineral Point—Mrs, Wilma Jones 
Y; Neenah—Margaret Griffiths Y, Ivan 
Williams Y; Nekoosa—Coyla P. Ulrich 
A; New London—Charles Weber Y; 
Niagara—Hilmer A. Groth A; Ocono- 
mowoc—Philip J. Dykstra Y; Oconto— 
Kathryn Kenny Y; Oconto Falls—Peter 
Skroch A; Oshkosh—Edward Hall Y, 
Alma Therese Link Y, Marjorie Mc- 
Callan Y, Mrs. Bertha Merker Y, 
Berns Cook Y, Leone Fenzl Y; Pewau- 
kee—Otto Shipla N; Platteville—I. J. 
Lathrop N; Plymouth—Ardin Owens 
Y; Portage—Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton 
Y; Port Washington—F. F. Finner Y; 
Prairie du Chien—Violet E. Dohse A; 
Racine—Harold E. Cripe A, A. B. 
Close A, Lucy Smith Y, Viola Albrecht 
Y, Esther Eichsteadt Y, Mrs. Janet 
Heiss Y, Willard Iselin Y; Reedsburg 
—Charles Feuerstein A; Rhinelander— 
Hildur L. Westlund Y, Lucille Strang- 
stad Y; Rice Lake—Louis J. King N; 
Richland Center—Melvin Frank A; 
Ripon—Dorothy Maier Y; Shawano— 
N. P. Cupery Y; Sheboygan—May M. 
Wagner Y, Arthur H. Mennes Y, 
Mabel R. Schaeve Y, Helen H. Morris- 
sey Y, Israel Bensman Y, Leroy Linn 
Y; Sheboygan Falls—Ethelyn Ander- 
sen Y; Shorewood—Vincent Alcott Y, 
Edgar Bailey Y; South Milwaukee— 
Marion Bannach N, Ruth Kellogg N; 
Sparta—Fred Libbey Y; Spooner—Ar- 
thur Golden A, Stevens Point—Louella 
Leary Y, Mrs. Lela Ruff Y; Stoughton 
—William J. Gibbon Y; Sturgeon Bay 
—Clifford Alberts Y; Superior—Laura 
T. Bardon Y, Le Roy Jacobsen Y, Mar- 
garet Schnittger Y, Margaret Spiel- 
macher Y; Tomah—Clifford Rayment 
Y; Tomahawk—Mable Stimers Y; Two 
Rivers—Herbert Dohrman Y; Viroqua 
—Anne Schaaf Y; Watertown—Joseph 
Stratman A; Waukesha—Jesse Gruen- 
eisen Y, Charles Horwitz Y, Robert 
Wheeler Y; Waupaca—Betty Gerling 
A; Waupun—Casimir J. Casper Y, 
Wausau—S. J. Paynter Y, John Dzu- 
bay Y, Roy Sleeter Y, Orville Christian 
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Y; Wauwatosa—John P. Michael Y, 
Elinore Loveland Y, P. Kirkwood Likes 
Y, Haldis Svano Y; West Allis— 
Eleanor Brouwer Y, Alice Maroun Y, 
Herbert Dahmer Y, Florence Kleist Y, 
Hoyt Rawling Y; West Bend—Ralph O. 
Eggert A; West Milwaukee—Kenneth 
Kaye N; Whitefish Bay—Phil Brewer 
Y, Erna Mueller Y; Whitewater—John 
Wyse A; Wisconsin Rupids—Ina Iver- 
son Y, William Miller Y. 


COUNTIES 


Adams—Philip Worsencroft Y; Ash- 
land—Stephen Macomber Y, Melvin 
Asher Y; Barron—Mrs. Vivian Whited 
Y, D. J. Huenink Y, Fred Moser A; 
Bayfield—Mrs. Marion Wilhelm Y, 
Mrs. Marion Pippel Y; erown—Alvin 
Everard Y, Leo Helmuth N, Estelle 
Peot Y; Buffalo—Mrs. Marjorie Dillon 
A, Mrs. Ruth Brey A, O. J. Sohrweide 
A; Burnett—Myrtle Nyberg N, Stanley 
Atkinson N; Calumet — Norman 
Dorschner Y; Chippewa—Stella Bitney 
N, Mrs. Thelma Mullen N, Harry Wer- 
ner N, E. W. Born N; Clark—Harry 
Bender Y, Clayton Wright A, Burl 
Rowe Y, Earl Leisman Y; Columbia— 
Dorothy Balliet N, C. G. Hugill N, 
Helen G. Thomas Y, Lorane Raup Y; 
Crawford—Leonore Feldmann N, Mrs. 
Catherine McGargle N, Mrs. Jessie 
Weed N; Dane (Eastern)—Cecil Kiel- 
ley N, Mrs. Hulda Gefke Y, Mrs. Cas- 
sie Warnish Y, Gregory Ziegelman A; 
Dane (Western)—Mildred Scheidegger 
Y, Bill Gardner Y, Arnold Norslein Y, 
Dorothy Johnson A; Dodge—Elmer 
Bonack Y, Earl Floeter Y, Maude Grif- 
fin Y; Door—Owen Reince A, John 
David Y; Douglas—Mrs. Vivian Gray 
Y; Dunn—Hans Jensen A, Hazel Cal- 
houn A; Hau Claire—Myrle Anderson 
Y, Mariam Mattison Y; Fond du Lac— 
J. B. Sheski Y, Mrs. Josephine Soles A, 
Mrs. Ella Thustruck A; Forest—Mabel 
Mathews Y, Percy Rasmussen Y; 
Grant—Kenneth Holt N, Alex M. Jones 
N, Roy C. Gustrowsky N, Harold Enke 
N, Mrs. Harold Enke N, Melvin Don- 
ner N; Green—Paul C. Severson N, 
Herman Becker A, Helen Slough A; 
Green Lake—Lewis Marchenkuski A, 
Lois Walters A; Iowa—Stanley Hore 
A, Earl Hennessy A, Marie Pitt A, 
Mrs. Gladys Wadell A; Iron—Vern 
Downey A; Jackson—Eugene V. 
Downer A, Mrs. Beatrice Neumann Y; 
Jefferson—Louis C. Leak Y, Dora 
Rippe Y, Bertha Roe Y; Juneau—R. B. 
Tremaine N, Beatrice Burgdorff N, 
Evelyn Kennedy N; Kenosha—Mar- 
garet Diehl Y, Esther Lewis Y; Ke- 
waunee—Elbert Schmiling N; La 
Crosse—Lloyd Qualley A, Mrs. Doro- 
thy Fregin Y; Lafayette—Joseph Scott 
A, George Kunzelman N; Langlade— 
Harry Larzelere Y; Lincoln—Alvin 
Ruprecht Y; Manitowoc—Dan Cava- 
naugh A, Jos. J. Rappell Y, Lucile Mul- 
lins A; Marathon—Lloyd Thompson N, 
Mrs. Virginia Punke N, Irene Kronen- 
wetter Y, Hazel Grady Y, J. C. Gilman 
N; Marinette—Clayton L. Lee Y, C. E. 
Schroeder A, Gloria Strutz A; Mar- 
quette—F. Rogers Constance A; Mil- 
waukee—Jean Burns Y, Avery Wood 
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Y, Walter Wandrey Y, Oliver Heine Y, 
May Luedke Y, Mrs. Ruth McNally Y, 
Alice Weideman Y; Monroe—Mrs. Dor- 
othy Fuenger Y, Lois Root Y, Eugene 
Schultz A; Oconto—Elsie May Paster- 
ski Y, Irene D. Prai Y, Russell Wickie 
A; Oneida—Otis Winchester Y, C. R. 
Wentland N; Outagamie—Rosella 
Huebner A, Otto Kluth Y; Ozaukee— 
Edna C. Yahr Y, Marie Kuhefuss Y; 
Pierce—Mrs. Inez Borchert A, R. R. 
Rohde Y; Polk—Myron Johansen N, 
Alvina Starry N, Betty Mabry N, Fred 
Lundberg N, Clara Olson N; Portage 
—Mary McGinley Y, Marie Hencik Y; 
Price—Archie Marten N, La Vern 
Hoffman Y; Racine—Lyle Jacobson Y, 
Henry Brach A, Floyd George Y; Rich- 
land—Earl L. Anderson A, Theodore 
Jacobson Y, Leonard Stoddard A; 
Rock—Alma Wobig N, Helen Seward 
A, Ruth Martin N, Gladys Peterson Y; 
Rusk—G. T. Longbotham N; St. Croix 
—Gordon L. Nelson N, Mrs. Florence 
Landry N, Helen Seim N; Sauk—Mrs. 
Hazel Cowing A, Dorothy Shultis A, 
Kurt .R. Schoenoff A, R. F. Fox A; 
Sawyer—C. P. Borge A, Viola Granicia 
A; Shawano—Mrs. Opal Stoehr A, 
Mrs. Loretta Specht A; Sheboygan— 
Mrs. Wm. King A, Eugene Knowles A, 
Herman Laatsch Y, Henrietta Murphy 
Y; Taylor—Arthur Prochnow Y; 
Trempealeau—A. J. Anderson A, Ro- 
melle Sluga N, Alice Everson N, Lewis 
Berg N; Vernon—Howard W. Heding 
A, Mrs. Earl Fleming A, Amanda 
Johnson A, Emma Brokaw A; Vilas— 
Clarence Schabell Y; Walworth—Mrs. 
Mildred Billiat Y, Arvid Thompson A, 
E. L. Hindes A; Washburn—Mrs. Le- 
ola Buckman N; Washington—June 
Jaechel A, Mildred Duerrwaechter A; 
Waukesha—Winston D. Brown Y, Ber- 
trum Lyngaas Y, Kenneth Kapelka A, 
Alice Hart A; Waupaca—Clarence Van 
Raalte N, Alvina Floistad N, Bill Wil- 
liams N; Waushara—Morley Van Sant 
A, Lulu O. Kellogg N; Winnebago— 
Mrs. Ruth Raddatz Y, Mrs. Helen C. 
Schultz Y; Wood—S. J. Knezevich A, 
Palmer S. Budahl A; 


OTHER LOCALS 


Eau Claire STC—Lester M. Emans 
A; Milton College—John Campbell Y; 
Milwaukee STC—Cornelius C. Janzen 
Y, Olive Thomas A; Platteville STC— 
Mrs. Susan Stuessy N; River Falls 
STC—R. A. Karges A; Stevens Point 
STC—Raymond E. Gotham A; Stout 
Institute—Lillian Jeter Y; Superior 
STC—O. L. Loop A; Whitewater STC 
—Lorena Harrison Y; University of 
Wisconsin—Ben G. Elliott A, John Guy 
Fowlkes A, Russell T. Gregg A, Mrs. 
Irene Langwill A, John R. Mayor A; 
Milwaukee Vocational S chool—Wm. 
Privatt Y, Helen M. Elliott Y, Prenton 
Kellenberger Y, Berenice Boland Y, 
Ruth K. Dunham Y, J. Richard Vach- 
eron Y; West Allis Vocational School— 
Charles Zielke A; State Department— 
Charles B. Walden A. 


*Two tally sheets record Richard 
Noble as voting Yes and one tally sheet 
as voting No; two tally sheets record 
Phillip May as voting No and: one tally 
sheet as voting Yes. 


Proposed Amendments 
To the Retirement Law 


OLLOWING adoption of its 

report by the Representative 
Assembly, the WEA Committee 
on Retirement met for discussion 
of detailed phases of approved 
changes. Numerous revisions had 
been requested but the Commit- 
tee, Actuary, and members of the 
Executive Committee, felt it wise 
to refrain from offering too many 
amendments or any which would 
be ruled out on constitutional 
grounds. ; 


Genéral provisions of contem- 
plated changes were presented to 
the Joint Survey Committee on 
Pensions early in December. On 
December 28 another meeting 
was had with the Committee for 
further discussion. It should be 
stated that after the WEA bill is 
introduced in the Legislature it 
will undoubtedly be referred to 
the Joint Survey Committee for 
study and recommendation, 
hence, the desirability of confer- 
ring with its members prior to in- 
troduction of the bill. As the 
Journal goes to press some minor 
matters are open, but the main 
features of the bill are given so 
that our members may know the 
content. 


1. Veterans of World Wars I and II 
are to be given the option to make 
deposits for time spent in military 
service and the state to make cor- 
responding deposits. Deposits are 
to be computed upon salary re- 
ceived upon return to teaching in 
Wisconsin. To qualify for this 
privilege the veteran must have 
been a member of the state retire- 
ment system or teaching in Wis- 
consin. State deposits are to be 
computed in accordance with the 
basic formula in effect on the date 
of return to teaching. 


2. Years of military service shall ap- 
ply in computing the service re- 
quired for minimum benefits 
(1947 law) under Section 42.09 
(3), on condition that the veteran 
has made the voluntary deposits 
referred to in the preceding sec- 
tion. Only complete years will be 
counted. 


3. Revision of formula for state de- 
posits: Section 42.45 (1) shall be 
amended by striking out the fig- 
ure’ “$1200” and _ substituting 
therefor “$2400”, and by striking 
out the figure “$3000” and substi- 
tuting therefor “$4500”. This is 
to bring the salary levels specified 
in 1921 into reasonable accord 
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with the economic changes and 
salary trends since enactment of 
the law. 


4. Revision of 42.49 (4) relating to 
disability benefits to eliminate the 
present requirement of having 
made required deposits for not 
less than a school year during 
each of five fiscal years immedi- 
ately preceding becoming disabled. 
Applies to the $25 additional an- 
nuity and minimum benefits. 


These changes would further 
improve the retirement system 
from the standpoint of veterans’ 
benefits and over a period they 
would effect a ‘substantial in- 
crease in all annuities. 

The WEA office is attempting, 
by the questionnaire method, to 
find out how many veterans are 
teaching in  publicly-supported 
educational institutions in Wis- 
consin, data which had not been 
previously assembled. 


WEA Executive Committee 


Summary of Minutes 
Nov. 3, 1948 


The Secretary was requested to 
present the 1949 Budget to the 
Representative Assembly. 


Treasurer Vincent presented a 
complete picture of the financial 
status of the association. 


Voted to recommend Nov. 3- 
4—5 as 1949 convention dates. 


Employed Kellogg, Houghton, 
and Taplick to make the annual 
audit of WEA accounts. 


Discussed various matters con- 
nected with the convention. 


O. H. PLENZKE, 
Executive Secretary. 


Wra Financial Report 
November, 1948 





Balance, Nov. 1 ___-__- $24,967.24 
ES 8,324.83 

$33,292.07 
Expenditures ----~-- 10,497.64 


Balance, Dec. 1, 1948_$22,794.43 
Investment in bonds__$41,000.00 
P. M. VINCENT, Treasurer 
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WEA Delegates to NEA 


Twelve delegates to represent 
WEA at the Boston Representa- 
tive Assembly were chosen by dis- 
tricts at the November conven- 
tion. 


District I: Melvin F. Asher, 
Mellon; Theo. A. Sorenson, 
Chippewa Falls. 

District II: Alma Therese Link, 
Oshkosh; Adelbert Young, 
Menasha. 

District III: Earl Anderson, 
Richland Center ; Leonore M. 
Feldmann, Prairie du Chien. 

District IV: Harold Cripe, Ra- 
cine; Robert Wheeler, Wau- 
kesha. 

District V: Robert Ostrander, 
Lancaster; Dorothy Pues- 
tow, Madison. 

District VI: Irene Eldridge, 
Milwaukee, Edith Luedtke, 
Milwaukee. 


Any additional delegates to 
which WEA may be entitled will 
be chosen in such manner as the 
Executive Committee directs. 





Resolutions Adopted 





The resolutions which appeared 
in the October Journal were 
adopted by the - Representative 
Assembly without change. The 
Resolutions Committee submitted 
two additional ones which were 
also adopted. The context fol- 
lows: 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


We approve the aims of the 
Governor’s Commission on Hu- 
man Rights and urge the active 
interest and support of all mem- 
bers of the Association in its 
program. 


ADVERTISING COUNCIL 

WHEREAS, Various business or- 
ganizations, cooperating with the 
Advertising Council’s Better Edu- 
cation campaign, are, through the 
effective use of advertising, cre- 
ating a favorable climate for nur- 
turing educational financial sup- 
port, 

Be it resolved, 

(1) That we express apprecia- 
tion to the organizations cooper- 
ating in this campaign and com- 


mend them for their significant 
contribution to educational sup- 
port; 

(2) That we urge the mem- 
bers of the Association personally 
to write individual advertisers 
and The Advertising Council at 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, or at 203 North Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago 1, thanking them for 
their efforts in this campaign and 
expressing an interest in the con- 
tinuance of the campaign. 


UNGRADED PRIMARIES 
(Continued from page 9) 
Measure of Success 


The real success of the un- 
graded primary must be meas- 
ured in the over-all adjustment of 
the youngsters who have gone 
through it. Harvey Manske, prin- 
cipal at Maryland Avenue School, 
is glad to pull out the records. In 
June, 1947, he says, not one of his 
fourth, fifth, and sixth graders 
(most of whom had been in the 
ungraded primary) had to be 
failed. But in June, 1941, the 
year before the experiment be- 
gan, six in the upper grades were 
failed. 

In 1941, nine primary students 
failed, but today only three are 
requiring the seventh semester to 
complete the first three years. 
Upper grade teachers say pupils 
seem to “fit” better. Now that 
Milwaukee schools are making 
the curriculum fit the child, 
rather than the child fit the cur- 
riculum, they are turning out 
happier, better adjusted young- 
sters, with fewer failures. 
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OR the past two years in the 

Fond du Lac Public Schools, 
a strong link has been forged be- 
tween the health education and 
the recreation and physical edu- 
cation programs. 

The first spark was lit at the 
formation of a health and recrea- 
tion curriculum committee in the 
winter of 1946. Soon came the 
realization that perhaps there 
was a great deal to be gained 
through a closer knitting to- 
gether of these two departments. 
Since the term health has physi- 
cal, mental, emotional, and social 
implications, the value of incor- 
porating health education with 
the recreation program became 
apparent. The outcome of the 
year’s curriculum work, besides 
a planned program from kinder- 
garten through 12th grade, was a 
realization that the two depart- 
ments had much more in common 
than perhaps had been realized. 


Health Films Included 

The next joint endeavor was 
initiated when the Director of 
Recreation suggested that health 
films be included in the recrea- 
tion movie program. The depart- 


Incorporating Health Education 
With a Recreation Program 


ment has for many years run a 
movie program of six evening 
shows each week throughout the 
year. During the winter a fea- 
ture, a cartoon, and a “short” are 
shown at a different elementary 
school each night, both children 
and adults attending. An average 
nightly attendance is 250, with 
the program changing every 
week. In the summer, the shows 
are run six nights a week at the 
city parks. On a typical Sunday 
evening in summer it is not un- 
common to have an audience of 
2,000 or more. 


The Director of Recreation, 
the Health Educator, and the 
Juvenile Officer of the City Police 
Department worked out a plan 
whereby a 10 to 15 minute health 
film would be included every 
other week, with a safety film on 
alternating weeks. The _ films 
chosen for the winter months 
were ones appropriate for chil- 
dren of ages 6—14 since that age 
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F. G. KIESLER 


Director of Physical Education 
and Recreation, Fond du Lac 
Public Schools 


Jane Austin 


Health Educator, Fond du Lac 
Public Schools 





group constituted the largest 
number of patrons. At the park 
programs, however, where the 
percentage of adults is high, films 
of a more general nature are 
used. Attempts are made to ob- 
tain films that have not been used 
in classrooms recently or fre- 
quently. It is realized that the 
films shown at the evening shows 
do not have the value they would 
in a classroom where important 
points could be emphasized. They 
do, nevertheless, serve a purpose 
by acting as reminders and keep- 
ing the audiences health con- 
scious. — 

That the films are proving 
worthwhile is apparent. A typical 
film shown for a week last sum- 
mer was the Walt Disney De- 
fense Against Invasion with vac- 
cination as its theme. During the 
immunization and _ vaccination 
program last fall in the elemen- 
tary schools, one small kinder- 
garten boy thrust his chubby arm 
bravely out to the doctor and the 
nurse, and said, “I’m not afraid 
of the needle. I learned all about 
it last summer at the playground 
movies!” 


Radio Dramatizations 

With the movie program going 
well, the authors turned to radio. 
A series of radio dramatizations 
was obtained from the American 
Medical Association to be used 
over the local radio station. The 
series That Wonderful Feeling, 
which deals with physical fitness, 
was called to the attention of all 
elementary and high school stu- 
dents, as well as parents through 
the PTA groups. The physical 
education instructors were espe- 
cially requested to make use of 
this interesting and worthwhile 
series. 
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The most recent joint endeavor 
is that of making booklets and 
posters on summer health and 
safety available to the play- 
ground leaders at the five city 
parks. Plans are also in the mak- 
ing for next summer, when first- 
aid taught by a qualified Red- 
Cross instructor will be included 
in the Saturday morning instruc- 
tion period which the Recreation 
Director holds all summer for the 
15 playground leaders. 

The Director of Recreation for 
the city also directs the physical 
education programs in the 
schools. In January 1948, when a 
new vision screening test was in- 
troduced in the public schools, a 
channel was offered for health 
education services uniting forces 
with the physical educators. Since 
it is recommended that the Mas- 





sachusetts Vision Testing be 
given by lay persons (with the 
nurses doing the follow-up work), 
non-professional persons were 
given instructions. In the high 
schools, the physical education 
instructors or their assistants 
were responsible for the testing. 
The program offered a fine oppor- 
tunity for some educational work 
along with the actual service. 
Informal talks by the instructors, 
articles in the school newspapers, 
leaflets, and posters were made 
use of. 


Planning for the Future 

With a new school year just 
around the corner, the Recreation 
and Health Directors are getting 
their heads together once more to 
continue planning along the lines 


that are proving worthwhile. In-. 


cidentally, perhaps it should be 
confessed that the value of incor- 
porating health education so 
closely with the recreation pro- 
gram might never have been 
realized had it not been for the 
remodeling of the old adminis- 
trative building, whereby the Di- 
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rector of Physical Education and 
Recreation and the Health Edu- 
cator found they were to share 
one office. Informal conversation, 
the exchange of spontaneous 
ideas, and propinquity all help! 


West Allis Promotes 
Fellowship Project 


H. L. Fisher 
Director of Physical Education 


Last spring George Carlson, 
principal of our Nathan Hale 
High School, suggested that the 
men of the faculty should have 
regular get-together fun meet- 
ings. For a start this fall a bow]l- 
ing league was planned and H. B. 
Nash, superintendent of schools, 
approved our idea of including all 
the school system employees in 
the fellowship league. Soon we 
had eight representative teams 
ready for action which included 
school board members, principals, 
boys’ advisors, teachers, supervis- 
ors, painters, janitors, engineers, 
special teachers, and recreation 
department members. 

The teams bowl twice a month 
and battle each other with a ven- 
geance. In March an individual 
handicap tourney with poultry 
prizes is being scheduled with a 
smoker get-together for April. 
On every bowling date a 15¢ fee 
is charged individual bowlers. 
Also a 10¢ fine is levied against 
every bowler each time he bowls 
under a 100 score. With this in- 
coming revenue we hope to take 
care of the cost of all the prizes 
for the handicap bowling tourney 
and the smoker finale. 

The enthusiasm aroused over 
the project is running high. Nu- 
merous requests have come in 
suggesting. that we let the bowl- 
ing league group form a nucleous 


for organizing an “All City Men’s 


School Social Club.” This club, it 
was suggested, could conduct 
various social activities like card 
parties, box socials, barn dance, 
treasure hunt, fishing trip, hik- 
ing, picnics, dramatic plays, hay 
and sleigh ride parties, and golf 
tournaments. Even the women 
teachers have caught the fever 
and are planning a_ bowling 
league for next year. 


SWEA to Amend Constitution 


The following changes in the 
constitution of the Southern Wis- 
consin Education Association will 
be voted on when the Association 
meets on Feb. 11, 1949. 


Article VI (Revised) 

Amendment: This constitution 
may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present at a 
regular meeting of the repre- 
sentative assembly, providing the 
proposed amendments shall have 
been published in one issue of the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 
preceding the meeting. 


Amendment 1 

All business of this*Association 
not otherwise provided for in this 
constitution shall be transacted 
by a Representative Assembly of 
delegates from Southern Wiscon- 
sin Education Association Local 
Organizations. Each local asso- 
ciation shall be entitled to one 
delegate to the Representative 
Assembly for each twenty-five 
members or major fraction. 


Smoke-screen Words 
Block Understanding 


Smoke-screen words and fuzzy 
talk in education block under- 
standing between educators and 
the people; tire even the expert. 

Round-up of educational cliches 
shows that many speakers and 
writers suffer from an “it’’-addic- 
tion: “It has become increasingly 
evident that . . . It has been re- 
peatedly said that ... It was de- 
cided that . . . It appears to the 
writer that ... It is not suggested 
mat... 

Edgar Dale, Ohio State U., de- 
clared war on: Most difficult of 
solution . . . Many factors must 
be taken into consideration .. . 
Here it should be recalled that 
. . . Reference has already been 
made to... Cognizance must be 
given to... 

Put these on your black list: 
Implementation of the plan... 
Effectuation of the program ... 
Visualization of the implications 
of ... Available evidence would 
tend to indicate that it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose... 

(Turn to page 32) 
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Junior Red Cross International 
Art Project Promotes Friendship 


A. G. Pelikan 


Director of Art Education 
Milwaukee Public Schools 


INCE the first Congress of 

the International Federation 
for Art Education held in Paris 
in 1900 there has been a growing 
awareness of the importance 
which art plays as a medium for 
developing better intercultural re- 
lations between the nations of the 
world. 


When Franz Cizek, the great 
Austrian art educator, pointed 
out the beauty of child art and 
first gave the children of Vienna 
the opportunity to express them- 
selves creatively in terms of their 
own experiences and with a fresh 
viewpoint, teachers and artists 
everywhere recognized the beauty 
and imagination expressed in the 
drawings of these young people 
and have encouraged them to con- 
tinue to draw and paint and to 
record what they see in their own 
terms and in their own environ- 
ment. 

Not only does art speak a uni- 
versal language but children’s art 
has an appeal to both adult and 
other children all over the world. 


Sponsored by Junior Red Cross 

For many years the Junior Red 
Cross has sponsored the inter- 
change of correspondence and art 
work between the children in 
America and the children of other 
lands. Some of the work was of a 
high caliber, but much of it did 
not represent the best work pro- 
duced by the children in our 
schools. 

With the cooperation of the 
Eastern Arts Association and the 
Commission of International Edu- 
cational Reconstruction working 
in collaboration with the staff of 
the American Junior Red Cross, 
it is now possible to direct and 
coordinate this interchange of 
children’s art work and at the 
same time raise the standard so 
as to assure the best possible ex- 
amples being made available. 
These drawings and paintings 
will show not only something of 
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our way of life, but will do so in 
the most artistic manner since all 
work is reviewed and approved 
by a committee of art educators 
appointed by the Eastern Art 
Association. 

This interchange of art work 
furnishes one of the best means 
of motivation to our children to 
produce paintings based on their 
own experiences and represent- 
ing the American scene as they 
know it best. Teachers who are 
looking for subject matter for the 
classes in art should consider the 


CLIP CORNER 


New Year Resolution: (For us all) 
“I shall read carefully, and practice 
diligently the approved Code of Ethics 
of NEA governing all teachers.” 


* * * 


Babies born at this season of the 
year might appropriately be named 
BILL. 

* * * 

If parents could only share with 
teachers that hectic week preceding 
Christmas they would know why we 
need a vacation. 

* * * 

If we as teachers practiced all we 
preached we'd work ourselves to death 
in the new year ahead. 

*x * * 


When Santa stops “breathing on our 
necks” then it will be the income tax 
collector’s turn! 

x * * 


Mistletoe in the class room, prefer- 
ably over teacher’s desk, isn’t tradi- 
tional but maybe the idea has some 
merit??? 

* * * 

It is well to remember in the class- 
room that a mistake is evidence that 
somebody tried to do something. 

* * * 


Every school system is filled with 
“willing workers” .. . some “willing” 
to work, and others “willing” to let 
them work! 

* +* * 

School boards do not often sanction 
the policy: “A switch in time saves 
crime.” 

* * * 

Perhaps the reason that some school 
systems don’t win better community 
support is because they haven’t earned 
better. 


possibility of choosing subjects 
such as the home, the school, com- 
sports, 


munity life, vacations, 





holidays, work in the shop, fac- 
tory or on the farm or any of the 
happenings in the children’s ev- 
eryday life. 





Signposts are numerous that one of 
the biggest jobs for the schools in this 
New Year ahead is the task of indoc- 
trinating (?) a renewed sense of civic 
responsibility into. future generations 
of adult citizens. 

* * * 

Pedigese: Teachers are people . . 
with the same vices and virtues found 
in every one of her pupils. 

* * * 

Dealing with people will become 
easier when we learn that whatever ex- 
ists in the mind is just as real and 
true as if it existed in truth and fact. 

* * * ® 

Professional myopia: Any system of 
supervision or merit rating that places 
its major emphasis upon weakness is 
doomed to failure. 

* * * 


More discipline only intensifies some 
behavior problems. 

* * * 

Sometimes truth must be dipped and 
dyed in many colors to make it more 
palatable before it is acceptable. 

o* * * 

In seeking the source of emotional 
conflicts in children look first to the 
teacher, then to the home. 

* * * 

Beware: Children are as sensitive to 
the emotional state of their teachers as 
they are to the words of their teachers. 

* * * 

Once upon a time there was a man 
who said he would starve before he 
would be a teacher. . . . Then he be- 
came a teacher and did both! 

*** * 

$64, Question for *49—“Is education 
the creature or the creator of the age 
in which we shall live?” 
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WEA HONOR ROLL 


We are pleased to publish the following list of school systems which have 100 per cent membership in 
the WEA as of January 1. 








Cities 
Abbotsford 
Adams-Friendship 
Albany 
Algoma 
Alma 
Amherst 
Arcadia 
Argyle 
Ashland 
Athens 
Augusta 
Avoca 
Bagley 
Baldwin 
Baraboo 
Barron 
Barneveld 
Beaver Dam 
Belmont 
Berlin 
Birnamwood 
Black River Falls 
Blanchardville 
Bloomer 
Bloomington 
Boscobel 
Bowler 
Boyceville 
Brillion 
Brodhead 
Bruce 
Burlington 
Cadott 
Cambria 
Cameron 
Camp Douglas 
Cashton 
Campbellsport 
Cassville 
Cazenovia 
Centuria 
Chetek 
Chilton 
Chippewa Falls 
Clinton 
Cochrane 
Colby 
Coleman 
Cornell 
Crandon 
Cuba City 
Cumberland 
Darien 
Darlington 
Delavan 
Denmark 
De Forest 
De Pere 
Dodgeville 
Dorchester 
Eagle River 
East Troy 
Eau Claire 
Edgar 
Edgerton 
Eleva 
Elkhorn 
Elk Mound 
Elroy 
Endeavor 
Ellsworth 
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Evansville 
Fall Creek 
Fall River 
Fort Atkinson 
Fountain City 
Fox Lake 
Friendship 
Gays Mills 
Genoa City 
Gilman 
Gilmanton 
Gillett 
Goodman 
Granton 
Grantsburg 
Gratiot 
Green Lake 
Hartford 
Hartland 
Hayward 
Hawkins 
Hillsboro 
Hixton 
Holcombe 
Holmen 
Hollandale 
Horicon 
Hortonville 
Hudson 
Humbird 
Hustisford 
Iola 
Independence 
Jefferson 
Johnson Creek 
Juda 
Juneau 
Kaukauna 
Kendall 
Kimberly 
Ladysmith 
La Farge 
Lake Geneva 
Lake Mills 
Lancaster 
Laona 

Lena 

Lime Ridge 
Linden 

Lodi 
Lomira 
Lone Rock 
Loyal 
Luxemburg 
Maiden Rock 
Manitowoc 
Marion 
Marinette 
Marshall 
Marshfield 
Mauston 
Mayville 
Medford 
Mellen 
Menomonie 
Merrill 
Merrillan 
Menasha 
Mindoro 
Mineral Point 
Milton Jct. 
Mishicot 


Monroe 
Montello 
Montfort 
Mosinee 

Mt. Hope 
Mukwonago 
Necedah 
Neenah 
Neillsville 
Nekoosa 
Nelson 

New Diggings 
New Glarus 
New Holstein 
New Lisbon 
New London 
New Richmond 
Neshkoro 
Niagara 

No. Fond du Lac 
Oakfield 
Oconomowoc 


Rewey 
Rhinelander 
Rice Lake 
Richland Center 
Ridgeway 

Rio 

Ripon 

River Falls 
Rosendale 
Rosholt 

Sauk City 
Scandinavia 
Seneca 
Seymour 
Shawano 
Sheboygan 
Sheboygan Falls 
Shiocton 
Shullsburg 
Soldiers Grove 
Slinger 
Somerset 





Oconto 
Oconto Falls 
Oostburg 
Omro 
Onalaska 
Ontario 
Orfordville 
Park Falls 
Patch Grove 
Pembine 
Pepin 
Peshtigo 
Pewaukee 
Phelps 
Phillips 
Plainfield 
Platteville 
Plymouth 
Portage 

Port Edwards 
Port Washington 
Potosi 
Poynette 
Prairie du Chien 
Prairie Farm 
Prentice 
Pulaski 
Racine 
Random Lake 
Randolph 


Readstown 


So. Milwaukee 
So. Wayne 
Sparta 
Spencer 
Spooner 
Spring Green 
Stanley 
Stevens Point 
Stockbridge 
Stratford 
Sturgeon Bay 
Sun Prairie 
Suring 
Superior 
Taylor 
Thorp 
Tomahawk 
Turtle Lake 
Two Rivers 
Unity 
Valders 
Viola 
Viroqua 
Wabeno 
Washburn 
Waterford 
Waterloo 
Watertown 
Waupaca 


Waupun 
Wausau 
Wausaukee 
Wautoma 
Wauzeka 
Webster 
West Allis 
West Bend 
West Lima 
Westby 
Westboro 
Westfield 
Whitehall 
White Lake 
Whitewater 
Wilmot 
Williams Bay 
Wis. Rapids 
Wis. Dells 
Winneconne 
Winter 
Wonewoce 
Woodville 
Wrightstown 


Counties 
Adams 
Calumet 
Chippewa 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Door 
Green 
Jackson 
Jefferson 
Kenosha 
Manitowoc 
Marathon 
Marinette 
Oneida’ 
Pierce 
Polk 
Racine 
Rock 
Sauk 
Sawyer 
Walworth 


Teachers’ Colleges* 
Platteville 
River Falls 
Stevens Point 


Normal Schools 
Barron Co. 
Columbia Co. 
Door—Kewaunee 
Eau Claire 
Juneau Co. 
Marinette Co. 


Special 
Wis. School for Girls, 
Oregon 
State Dept. of Public 
Inst. 
Dunn Co. Sch. of Ag. 
Wis. Child Center 





*La Crosse and Osh- 
kosh are a part of the 
city associations. 
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CAPITOL COMMENT 








NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 








Guidance Report Cards... 


EPORT cards have probably 

been the subject of more 
long-faced conferences, compre- 
hensive revisions, and wood-shed 
sessions than any other item of 
school business. 


There is no law requiring 
schools to report to parents at all, 
yet it is a universal practice. 
What is a report card really for? 

We wish to suggest here that 
the report card should be viewed 
as an integral part of the guid- 
ance program. We suggest that 
one real source of the dissatisfac- 
tion revealed by our constant re- 
visions lies in the fact that the 
report card has nearly always 
looked backward rather than for- 
ward. 

A constant stream of requests 
from adults flows into our De- 
partment, running somewhat like 
this, “Can you give me informa- 
tion as to how I can get a mental 
test to determine any special apti- 
tudes I may have? If I can do 
college work, what field should I 
work toward?” 


Is it too foolish to assume that 
high school pupils and their par- 
ents are equally interested in this 
question? Isn’t everyone really 
more concerned with where he is 
going than where he has been? 


Planning for the Future 


We suggest that the real func- 
tion. of the report card is not so 
much to tell the story of past per- 
formance as to invite the parents 
to cooperate with the school in 
planning for the future. 


Suppose, for example, instead 
of giving Johnny an F in algebra, 
we should use the report card as 
a means of inviting the parents 
(and also John, incidentally) to 
study the possible reasons for his 
failure to progress and to work 
out together plans for the future. 
Is he neglecting his homework? 
Is he mentally able to carry this 
type of course? Should we to- 
gether set up more attainable ob- 
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jectives for him, and so on? 

Even at the kindergarten and 
first grade level, we could imple- 
ment many aspects of child devel- 
opment and learning in the same 
way. 

Mary seems not to know how to 
play with other children success- 
fully. Couldn’t we and the par- 
ents get together on a program 
that will encourage this learning? 
Billy is about a year away from 
doing good first grade work, ac- 
cording to our observations and 
tests. Shouldn’t we keep him in 
the kindergarten another year? 
Jane is showing unusual musical 
aptitude. Couldn’t we plan with 
the parents to give her increased 
opportunities for musical experi- 
ences ? 

We suggest merely that the re- 
port card be pulled out of the 
“cumulative record” file and put 
in the “lesson plan’ file. We be- 
lieve most parents would like 
that. 


Enriching Rural Lives With Music 


HE PROGRAM of the one- 
teacher rural school needs 
enrichment. Though Wisconsin is 


-not the only state with this kind 


of need, she is seeking actively to 
do something about it. At the 
moment, she is seeking to provide 


more resources by reorganization. 


of school districts. At the same 
time, she is seeking to help the 
many-one-teacher districts use 
fully their present resources. At 
the state level, emphasis is being 
placed on assisting rural teachers 
so as to provide music experi- 
ences for Wisconsin boys and 
girls. 


Key to the Problem 

The maximum utilization of 
present limited resources is de- 
pendent upon the fullest coopera- 
tive relationships and active par- 
ticipation by all concerned with 
the education of children. 


The most important force, and, 
therefore, the key to solving the 
rural music problem, is the rural 
teacher. In the interest of the 
child, she must avail herself of 
every aid for musical improve- 
ment. In-service activities such 
as extension courses, institutes, 
and workshops are important. 
Rural teachers should seek assist- 
ance from county supervisors, 
from local village or city music 
teachers, from the county super- 
intendent’s office, from the State 
Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, from the music departments 
of nearby colleges, and from 
teacher colleagues with musical 
aptitudes. Self education through 
reading and listening, and actual 
participation in church and com- 
munity musical activities are im- 
portant. When the teacher feels 
a need for music in her personal 
life, she will find ways to provide 
a balanced music program for the 
children. 

The people most helpful in as- 
sisting in promoting musical ac- 
tivities are parents, board mem- 
bers, musical organizations, and 
music educators. Rural teachers 
should keep these people in- 
formed, interested, and active. 

Parents, if so stimulated, will 
demand desirable musical experi- 
ences for their children. By form- 
ing lay-committees, parents can 
guide the programming of radio 
stations. They can be very influ- 
ential in their child’s selection of 
musical entertainment. Parents 
can help by encouraging, and ac- 
tively participating in, musical 
activities in the home, the church, 
and the community. 


Interest of Board Members 
Board members should be 
shown the need for music. Once 
aware of the need, the average 
board of education is eager to pro- 
vide both material and human re- 
sources. These resources include 
a budget that will provide ade- 
quate musical equipment. Where 
possible, the employment of a 
part-time specialist such as a cir- 
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cuit or itinerant music teacher 
may be desirable. 

In attempting to work out her 
music education problems, the 
rural teacher should feel free to 
call upon local musicians and, es- 
pecially, music educators. Most 
music teachers, including those 
on a college level, wish to bring 
more and better music to chil- 
dren. Many would be happy to 
respond to a rural teacher’s re- 
quest for help. 

A service is performed by rural 
teachers who suggest improve- 
ments to teacher training institu- 
tions. These institutions seek con- 
structive suggestions that will 
contribute to a stronger training 
program. Teacher training that 
does not satisfy the need for 
music in the lives of teacher can- 
didates will seldom produce teach- 
ers who can satisfy the musical 
needs of children. 

Child study has revealed the 
importance of satisfying the so- 
cial and emotional needs of chil- 
dren. A balanced music program 
is essential to satisfy these needs. 
Realizing the present deficiency 
while understanding the impor- 
tance of music to children should 
create a sincere desire to act. Co- 
operative action will provide 
musical experiences for rural 
children. 





Professional Reading 


Selected by the Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 





Developing the Secondary School 
Curriculum, by Paul J. Leonard. 
Rinehart & Co. Inc., 232 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 16. 1946. 580 

. pp. $3.50. 


This book merits high praise 
on the following: its clear expo- 
sition in seeking to explain the 
static character of the secondary 
curriculum; its objective analysis 
of present day curriculum pat- 
terns; and its practical help for 
administrators, teachers, and cur- 
riculum workers who wish to re- 
organize secondary education. 

The program of the secondary 
schools has been very slow to 
change, even though social devel- 
opments have thrust new and dif- 
ficult problems upon it. 
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Examples show how the three 
basic viewpoints, identified as, the 
“intellectualized subject matter 
position”, the “functional subject 
matter position”, and “the child 
interest approach”, have been im- 
plemented in practice. Dr. Leon- 
ard provides excellent suggestions 
and illustrations for those who 
wish to reorganize, by retaining 
the subject classifications, as well 
as, for those who wish to cut 
across existing subject bound- 
aries. A “must” in any profes- 
sional library—A. H. MENNES, 
Principal, Central High School, 
Sheboygan. 


Improving Reading in Content 
Fields. Conference on Reading; 
comp. by William S. Gray. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. 1947. 
236 pp. (Supplem. educ. mono- 
graph, No. 64) $2.00 (paper). 


The expressed purpose of the 
1947 Reading Conference is to 
provide opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of reading problems at 
all levels; to stimulate critical 
discussion of current needs in 


reading; to evaluate the methods 
and results of recent experi- 
ments; and to encourage further 
study of perplexing reading prob- 
lems. School systems throughout 
the country recognize the urgent 
need for greater efficiency in the 
reading and study activities of 
pupils in various content fields 
and are attempting to improve 
them. 

Dr. Gray’s summary points out 
the responsibility of content 
teachers for guidance in reading 





We believe it imperative that teach- 
ers of all groups understand as fully as 
possible the social and economic up- 
heaval that is going on in America and 
throughout the world. 

Paths to Better Schools 





which begins when reading is the 
best means available of attaining 
purposeful and worthwhile goals. 
The only safe course for teachers 
is to cultivate essential reading 
attitudes and skills to attain 
worthwhile goals. Recommended 
for all teachers.—OTTO F. HUETT- 
NER, Principal, South Side Junior 
High School, Sheboygan. 








c Announcing 


* NUMBERS FOR BEGINNERS 


Parts 1 and 2 
Sanders—Schmidt—W illiams 


These number books help children understand the meaning 
and use of numbers because: 


Concrete materials are used to develop beginning number 


concepts. 


Number concepts are taught through comparisons. 


Children are encouraged to recall their number discoveries 
and to associate them with each new number concept. 


Teacher’s guide provides for extended activities. 








% A New Teachers’ Manual 


for 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC 


A Basic Series for Grades 3-8 
LENNES-ROGERS-TRAVER 


Understandable Explanations 
Step by Step Development 


Simplified Problem Solving 
A Built-in Testing Program 


SAN FRANCISCO 5 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS sol yout 3° DALLAS 1 ATLANTA 3 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
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HOME and SCHOOL 





WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


IN ACTION 








H.B. McCarty, WHA Director 
Rates Radio Programs 


EGINNING in the January 

issue of the National Parent- 
Teacher, H. B. McCarty, chair- 
man of the radio committee of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and director of WHA of 
the University of Wisconsin, will 
review and evaluate radio pro- 
grams for adult and family as 
well as juvenile listening. It is a 
part of the organization’s project 
for better broadcasts. 


The reviews, written under the 
heading, “‘Dial-Log’’, are the an- 
swer to the need for evaluating 
radio programs which has been 
emphasized when the Board of 
Managers of the National Con- 
gress adopted its current action 
plan against unwholesome com- 
ics, motion pictures, and radio 
programs. The project is in- 
tended to help listeners of all ages 
to discover what is worth while 
on the air, and will suggest how 
parents and teachers can help to 
see that still better programs for 
children—and for themselves— 
become a rule instead of the 
exception. 


Tests of the Four T’s 


Mr. McCarty’s first ‘Dial-Log”’ 
was devoted to an introduction 
and a discussion of procedures. 
While there are no completely 
accepted standards for evaluating 
broadcasts, he recommends that 
listeners apply a “A Test of the 
Four T’s” as follows, in making 
their appraisals. 

1. Does the program tell the “truth”? 

This implies more than accuracy. 
It involves emphasis and perspec- 
tive. Is each item of the newscast 
or the talk or discussion given its 
relative importance, or is an in- 
consequential fact blown up out of 
proportion to its significance? 


2. Is it “trite”? Stretch the meaning 
of that‘ word so that you consider 
whether the program content and 
its style of presentation are obvi- 
ous, ordinary, commonplace, and 
cheap. Life is too short and. too 
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full of challenge to permit time to 
be wasted on the obvious fact or 
the trite technique. Radio, on the 
other hand, is rich in opportunity 
for freshness, originality, and the 
creative spark. Let’s shun the 
trite and demand the fresh. 


3. Is it in good “taste”? Do the 
broadcasters behave as guests in 
a home? Do they display a rea- 
sonable sense of plain, old- 
fashioned good manners? Do they 
seem naturally friendly, or do they 
radiate a heartiness that is obvi- 
ously forced or shallow? 


4. Is it worth “telling”? Does the 
program give a satisfactory an- 
swer to the question “So what?” 
A listener’s time is worth some- 
thing, and he is entitled to a sat- 
isfactory return on his expendi- 
ture. Applied more frequently as 
a test of program merit, the 
fourth “‘t’”? might result in more 
programs of substance and sig- 
nificance. 


Programs Recommended 

Two network radio programs 
are recommended by Mr. Mc- 
Carty in his initial reviews, as 
follows: 

“For a place high on your 
schedule of planned listening, 
‘You are There,’ the series of his- 
torical re-creations presented 
with thrilling 
on-the-spot re- 
porting by the 
Columbia 
Broadcast- 
ing System Sun- 
days at 2:30 
ae oe ey 
Here is a dra- 
matic and infor- 
mativehalf 
hour that bene- 
fits by some of 
radio’s most 
imagina- 
tive writing and 
presenta- 
tion techniques. 
Robert Lewis 
Shayon is the 
producer - direc- 


The project is intended to help listeners . 
is worth while on the air, and how to secure better programs. 





tor, the same young man who 
gave us ‘The Eagle’s Brood,’ out- 
standing 1947 broadcast on juve- 
nile delinquency. 

‘*For family fun, ‘Twenty 
Questions.’ The old-fashioned par- 
lor game is the basis for one of 
radio’s liveliest and most enter- 
taining half hours. It’s fresh and 
wholesome and highly stimulat- 
ing, with definite appeal to a wide 
age range. ‘Twenty Questions’ is 
heard over stations of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System on Satur- 
days at 8:00 p. m. E. S. T.” 

The National Parent-Teacher 
has for several years published 
previews of motion pictures, clas- 
sifying them for junior matinee, 
family, or adult attendance, and 
evaluating each film. 


Mem bership Climbs 


Membership in the Wisconsin 
Congress has already bounded 
ahead of that of last year. As of 
January 1, the number was 
60,483, a gain of 1,081. Also the 
number of units increased from 
535 to 625, a gain of 90 in the 
first six months in this fiscal year. 
These figures speak well for the 
leadership and for the increased 
interest by educators and laymen 
in an organization geared to our 
modern educational system. 





Photo courtesy of WHA 
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Salute to the University 


HE CENTENNIAL of the University of Wis- 

consin has begun. On February 5, 1849, in- 
struction began for a handful of preparatory stu- 
dents in a room provided by the Madison Female 
Seminary. Today it ranks among the top univer- 
sities. Its achievements have contributed immeas- 
urably to the cultural, industrial, and agricultural 
strength of the state and nation. It pioneered in 
joining with government and lawmakers for the 


promotion of social and economic progress. From 
its faculties government recruited specialists to 
initiate new agencies in the public welfare. Its col- 
leges, schools, and extension services tie in closely 
with the life of the state. The campus has no 
boundaries. May it be given increased opportunity 
to direct its intellectual facilities toward the bet- 
terment of our commonwealth. 


Eminent Service to be Recognized 


HO is Wisconsin’s outstanding school board 
member? The WEA in cooperation with the 
National School Service Institute of Chicago will 
try to find that person and do him or her honor. 
This search and recognition is to be an annual 
affair. Local associations have been advised on de- 
tails of the plan for selecting a board member who 
will receive the Distinguished Service Certificate. 
The award will be presented at the banquet of the 
school boards’ and administrators’ convention at 
Milwaukee in April. 
Local associations may nominate a board mem- 


ber and the WEA Executive Committee will make 
the selection from submitted data, supplemented 
by further investigation if necessary. Criteria for 
submitting nominees and for appraising records 
of nominees are furnished. 

The WEA feels that the unselfish work of board 
members should be recognized in suitable manner. 
They repeatedly take the raps between school per- 
sonnel and the public. They stand up for children 
and teachers when support is needed. The teaching 
profession will do well to single out the best of 
them for public approbation. 


The Minimum Retirement Guarantee 


NQUIRIES indicate a misunderstanding in some 

cases of the minimum benefit provision enacted 
in 1947. It hinges upon the number of years to 
compute the two-dollar guarantee on the life plan 
from the state. This payment is not based upon 
the entire number of years taught. The computa- 
tion is explained under section 12, page 15, of the 
booklet, The State Retirement System. “This law 
guarantees, from the state, a $2.00 per month life 
annuity for each year taught in the schools in- 


cluded in the state retirement system.” If a 
teacher, upon retirement, had total experience of 
forty years, 30 years in Wisconsin’s public schools, 
and 10 in another state or system not under the 
state retirement system, the annuity guaranteed by 
the state would be $60. Years taught elsewhere 
count only toward the requirement of 30 years of 
total teaching to be eligible for the minimum 
benefit. 


Truman Assistant for Federal Aid 


EDERAL grants to the States for operating 

expenses of elementary schools are “the high- 
est priority need to-day”. This outright support of 
federal aid came from John R. Steelman, assistant 
to the President, in addressing the Governors of 
Southern States on December 13. Pointing to the 
necessity for demonstrating that we can make 
democracy function in a complex world he said that 
the best possible training and education will be 
required to achieve peace and happiness. 

Mr. Steelman contends that certain present edu- 
cational problems are definitely matters for cor- 
rection by the states. On the financial side, how- 
ever, the inequality in ability of states requires 
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federal assistance. In assuming some of the finan- 
cial responsibility the federal government would 
not play the role of overseer, but as a partner. 
While there has been general agreement upon a 
method of distribution of grants for operating 
costs, Mr. Steelman is of the opinion that no such 
agreement has as yet been arrived at for grants 
for school building instruction. 

In the field of higher education, the presidential 
assistant favored scholarships, basing his conten- 
tion upon the fact that economic status is to-day 
the greatest factor restricting the advantages of a 
college education. 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Assn. 


JANUARY 1949 


Organized 1853 








JUDD AND BRIGANCE 
SCHEDULE FOR SWEA 
CONVENTION, FEB. 11 


Twenty-one Top Sectional 
Programs Planned for P. M. 








W. Norwood Brigance and 
Congressman Walter H. 
Judd have been secured by 
Pres. Charles Wetmore as 
headline speakers for the 
one-day annual convention of 
the Southern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association in Madi- 
son, Feb. 11. To accommo- 
date the membership two 
general sessions will be con- 
ducted simultaneously in the 
Orpheum and Capitol the- 





WALTER H. JUDD 


atres and the speakers will 
alternate. 

Mr. Brigance has selected 
for his subject, “Making 
Americans Out of School 
Children”. He is a professor 
of speech at Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, and 
a member of the National 
Committee for the Study of 
Education. He has written 
several textbooks and has 
traveled extensively in Eur- 
ope and the Orient. 


Sectional Meetings 


Congressman Judd from 
Minnesota, recognized as a 
leader in America, has gained 
an invaluable understanding 
of Oriental politics and con- 
ditions as a medical mission- 
ary for ten years in China. 
At his vantage point he saw 
the rising power of Japan 
and warned the United 
States of the danger of con- 
flict. His subject for the con- 
vention is “At the Cross- 


(Turn to page 24) 





ATTENTION 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Administrators who 
have not as yet supplied 
information regarding the 
number of veterans teach- 
ing in their respective 
school systems are asked 
to return the two-point 
questionnaire to the WEA 
office as soon as possible. 
This is needed by the Re- 
tirement Committee in 
connection with amend- 
ments being sponsored in 
the current legislative 
session. 














MVS Auditorium Named 
To Honor R. L. Cooley 


By action of its board, 
Auditorium A of the Mil!- 
waukee Vocational School 
has been named Robert L. 
Cooley Auditorium. Appro- 
priate dedication ceremonies 
were held on the evening of 
Dec. 1 as a feature of the 
AVA convention then being 
held in Milwaukee. Mr. 
Cooley was the organizing 
genius whose vision of the 
possibilities of vocational ed- 
ucation and his “service sta- 
tion” concept brought into 
being the largest school of its 
kind in the world. 


Supt. Kenneth McFarland 
of Topeka was the main 
speaker on the dedicatory 
program. Director Rasche, 
Milton C. Potter, and board 
members spoke of Mr. Cooley 
as a builder, educator, and 
philosopher. Official notables 
on the stage included State 
Director C. L. Greiber and 
cther past-presidents of the 
AVA. Also on the stage was 
a colorful group of four men 
listed as “contemporaries of 
Mr. Cooley.” They were Supt. 
John Callahan, Tom Boyce, 
H. A. Whipple, and B. E. 
Nelson. 


Elementary Principals 
To Meet in Madison 


Lillian Simonson, chairman 
of the program committee of 
the Wisconsin Elementary 
Principals Association, has 
announced the annual spring 
conference will be held in 
Madison, May 6-7. 
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President Lester M. Emans Announces 
WEA Committee Appointments for '49 





Social Studies Council 
Meets in Madison in Apr. 


The Wisconsin Council for 
Social Studies has been in- 
vited to meet with the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation at the Hotel Lo- 
reine on April 16, according 
to Ruth Johnson of Wiscon- 
sin High School who is sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin 
Council. The meeting on 
April 16 will be in place of 
the regular May meeting of 
the Council. 

The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association will 
hold a three-day session at 
the Hotel Loraine in Madi- 
son, April 14-16. Clifford 
Lord, director of the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Society, is the 
Wisconsin representative on 
the committee making plans 
for the annual convention. 


Grant County Plans 
Teacher Participation 


At the meeting of educat- 
ors of Grant County held at 
Lancaster, Dec. 8 the Grant 
County Education Associa- 
tion was reorganized under a 
plan te secure democratic 
action at the grass roots. To 
get teacher participation in 
forming policies the county 
will be divided into ten areas 
by County Superintendent 
Robert W. Ostrander. Teach- 
ers in each area will elect 
their own officers and discuss 
problems in education as 
they see them. At regular in- 
tervals representatives of 
each group will meet to ex- 
change ideas and to report 
progress. The annual meet- 
ing of delegates from each 
area will be held during the 
Southwestern Wisconsin 
Education Association con- 
vention’ at Platteville in 
October. 

Preceding the reorganiza- 
tion discussion Charles B. 
Walden, curriculum coordi- 
nator of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 
addressed the group on the 
curriculum planning pro- 
gram, and H. C. Weinlick, 
field consultant of the WEA, 
discussed association policies. 

















Committees to Plan Specific 
Details for Legislative 
Program 





On Jan. 1, President Les- 
ter M. Emans named the 
membership of the WEA 
Committees for 1949 which 
are assigned to carry out the 
mandates of the Representa- 
tive Assembly and to chart 
the educational program for 
the future. These committees 
which include teachers and 
administrators from all fields 
of education have the re- 
sponsibility to promote the 
interests of education and 
the welfare of the profession. 


Council on Education 
G. E. Watson, Wauwatosa, 
Chairman 
Olga Brenner, Shawano 
Philip Brewer, Whitefish Bay 
L. R. Bune, Balsam Lake 
Alice Byrne, La Crosse 
John Callahan, Madison 
Ralph Chamberlain, 
Milwaukee 
F. E. Conner, Kenosha 
Irene Eldridge, Milwaukee 
John Guy Fowlkes, Madison 
Clarence Greiber, Madison 
Leonard Haas, Eau Claire 
William Hanson, Stevens 
Point 
B. A. Kennedy, Prairie du 
Chien 
Alma Link, Oshkosh 
Ruby McClaine, Hayward 
William Moore, Wausau 
Ida Ooley, Madison 
William F. Rasche, 
Milwaukee 
Angus Rothwell, Superior 
Marcella Schneider, 
Milwaukee 
(Turn to page 26) 


* LATEST 
Callahan to Retire 


John Callahan, state su- 
perintendent of public in- 
struction for 28 years, an- 
nounced on Jan. 4 that he 
would not be a candidate in 
the April election. Mr. Cal- 
lahan, whose present term 
expires on July 4, was first 
elected in 1921 and has been 
re-elected every four years 
since then. He has had an 
extraordinary record of 64 
years of valuable service to 
the educational profession. 
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Pres. Truman Appeals 
For Brotherhood Week 


Pres. Truman has called 
upon the American people to 
participate in Brotherhood 
Week, Feb. 20-27, which is 
sponsored by the National 
Conference of Jews and 
Christians. In a letter to Ev- 
erett R. Clinchy, president of 
the National Conference, the 
President said, “We ap- 
proach another Brotherhood 
Week at a time when none 
can doubt the urgency of its 
reminder that men of all 
creeds and races are bound 
together in one common 
fate.” 


“This association in a 
common destiny,” the letter 
continues, “means that the 
real problems of the world 
are those of human relations. 
In this age when science has 
tapped the atom’s nucleus, 
man must tap the nucleus of 
human understanding with- 
out which there is no wis- 
dom, no spirit for righteous 
action, and no mutual con- 
cern.” 





Materials Available 


The President urges “a 
personal rededication to the 
principles of equality and 
justice which have made our 
country great and that all 
institutions of education, re- 
ligion, civic betterment and 
the media of communications 
engage in community activ- 
ity to make brotherhood a 
living reality.” 

Teachers desiring informa- 
tion and suggestions for va- 
rious kinds of programs and 
activities for Brotherhood 
Week may secure them by 
writing to the National Con- 
ference of Christians and 
Jews, 759 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee 2. 


“ 





JUDD AND BRIGANCE 
(Continued from page 23) 


roads of American Foreign 
Policy”. 

In the afternoon 21 sec- 
tional meetings will be con- 
ducted, several of which will 
be preceded with a luncheon. 
The Art Section will feature 
as headliners Aaron Bohrod, 
artist in resident at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and 
William F. Friedman, as- 
sistant director of the Walker 
Art Center in Minneapolis. 
The program will conclude 
with a visit to Aaron Boh- 
rod’s Studio on the Univer- 
sity Campus. 

History and Social studies 
teachers will hear a review 
and a criticism of American 
Foreign policy. William B. 
Stokes, professor of political 
science at the University of 
Wisconsin, will discuss 
“What’s Wrong with the 
Good Neighbor Policy?” Dr. 
Judd will outline the impor- 
tant role America must play 
in world politics. 


A visit to the Gisholt Ma- 
chine Co. will top the pro- 
gram of the Industrial Arts 
Section. Following a showing 
of the film, ‘“Everyman’s 
Empire”, by John C. Kille- 
brew of the Forest Products 
Laboratory and a few brief 
comments by John Wrage, 
personnel manager and vice 
president of the Gisholt Ma- 
chine Co., a field trip will be 
made through the plant. 

Maude Staudenmayer, 
teacher of English in the Ju- 
neau High School of Mil- 
waukee, will give a class 
demonstration of the use of 
the library for the Library 
Section. The second part of 
the program will be an ad- 
dress by Ruth Bradshaw of 
the Hobby Horse Book Shop 
of Carson, Pirie, Scott and 
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PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
47th Year 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Madison 3, Wis. 








CLINTON, IOWA 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
30th YEAR 


C. E. COZZENS, Mgr. 





Free enrollment. 





bp If it i ition in the Midwest, Rocky Moun- 
TEACHERS! it is a position in the Mi y nef 


tain Region, Oregon, Washington, or Californ: 
we can find it for you. T.A 





Member, N. A. T. 








HUFF 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
Member N. A. T. A. 

34 years’ superior placement service. 


ALASKA, HAWAII and 
the WEST 


Extreme teacher shortage con- 
tinues in all departments. Un- 


limited Sg npn —— 
out the West. Enroll now for 


emergency and 1949 vacancies.Free Life Membership. 
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Co. of Chicago on the sub- 
ject, “Authors, Books, and 
Children”, 


Panel of Laymen 
For the rural teachers and 
administrators to get a typi- 
cal laymen’s opinion of the 
public schools, a panel of 





W. NORWOOD BRIGANCE 


citizens representing a cross 
section of people from Rich- 
land County will discuss the 
subject, “What’s Right and 
What’s Wrong with Our 
Public Schools?” This panel 
appearing on several pro- 
grams in the area has been 
well received. 


The Science Section will 











also get a reaction from an 
industrialist. E. C. Koerper, 
research coordinator for the 
A. O. Smith Corporation of 
Milwaukee, will explain “In- 
dustry Looks at High School 
Science”, which will be fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion 
on “Topics That Should Be 
Included in High School 
Chemistry”. 


At the Secondary School 
Principals Section, W. Nor- 


wood Brigance will speak on ' 


the topic, “Can Japan Be- 
come a Democracy?” The 
second part of the program 
will feature a discussion of 
the subject, “Mental Hygiene 
and Its Relationship to the 
Development of the School 
Child” by Dr. Annette Wash- 
burne, professor of neuro- 
psychiatry and _ preventive 
medicine and senior consult- 
ant of the neuropsychiatry 
division of the Department 
of Student Health of the 
University of Wisconsin, and 
A. B. Abramovitz, supervisor 
of clinical psychology, divi- 
sion of mental health, State 
Department of Health. 


Other sectional chairmen 
have developed exceptionally 
good programs for the teach- 
ers of the Southern Area. 





1949 Eagle River Summer 
School Camp 
Sponsored by 


Wisconsin’s State Teachers Colleges 
AT EAGLE RIVER, WISCONSIN 





FIVE WEEK SESSION—June 20-July 23, Inclusive 





Classes in session six days each week. 


total $95. 


camp fee, $10; total $25. 











If interested, get in touch with your Registrar or Director, 
or write President Wm. C. Hansen, State Teachers College, 
Stevens Point. 





Fees for camp residents will be: State incidental fee, $15; 
local camp fee, $10; board and room,’ approximately $70; 


Fees for commuters will be: State incidental fee, $15; local 


Veterans can attend under regular V. A. educational benefits. 





Courses will be offered for credit in: Conservation, Field 
Botany, Field Zoology, Nature Study, Camp Leadership, 
and Handicraft and Sketching, and Physical Education. 





Application for enrollment in the 1949 camp should be 
made by March 1, 1949. A $10 deposit should accompany 
application to insure reservation. Camp accommodations are 
limited to 21 men and 21 women. Reservations will be made 
in the order in which applications are received. 


Six semester hours of credit can be earned. 


ooo 





January, 1949 
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School Health Advisors 
Avai'able Upon Request 


The Wisconsin Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Asseciation has this 
year again made the services 
of Mrs. Ruth J. Frantz, di- 
rector of health education, 
available to the Wisconsin 
Cooperative School Health 
Program. The consultant 
team consists of Orlo Miller, 
coordinator of health, phys- 
ical education and safety, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction; Mrs. Catherine 
Campbell, health educator, 
State Board of Health; and 
Mrs. Frantz. The three mem- 
bers work closely together on 
methods and materials, sched- 
uled visits, and organization 
for health education. The 
team, from a state level, is 
demonstrating that many re- 
sources can be pooled in 
building and promoting effec- 
tive health programs. Re- 
quests for service can be 
made by tne City or County 
Superintendents of Schools 
either directly to the mem- 
bers of the team, or through 
Mr. Miller’s office, State De- 
partment of Public Instruc- 
tion. 











Letters to the Editor 











Recently we received an 
anonymous letter from a 
teacher in reply to the Pu- 
laski High School of Milwau- 
kee band member’s criticism 
of the attitude of some teach- 
ers during the general ses- 
sions of the WEA conven- 
tion. The letter of the stu- 
dent, reprinted from the 
Milwaukee Journal, appeared 
in the December Journal. 

We should like to publish 
the teacher’s answer, but we 
have a policy not to print 
ccmmunications unless the 
source is known. If a writer 
at any time does not want 
his name used in connection 
with an article, we shall omit 
the signature if we are re- 
quested to do so. The editors 
assure the writer that under 
nc circumstances will his 


name be revealed to anyone. | 


We welcome your 
ments. Your letters 


com- 


nal constitute some of the 
best evidence of readership. 





Patronize the Journal’s 
Advertisers. 


about | 
articles or items in the Jour- | 





| 

















s¢ THE NEW GINN 
BASIC READERS 


Make Learning and 
Teaching Easier 


\ Better than ever before, this new 
basal series fits the book to the 
child. 


More adequately than ever before, it aids the 
teacher with the most complete, flexible, easy-to- 
use Teachers’ Manuals ever published, one for 
each book. These provide careful and specific 
help for the teacher at every point—developing 
readiness, word analysis, language and speech 


activities, helping the individual child, etc. Class- 


room teachers assisted in their preparation. See 


the series that everybody is talking about. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 PRAIRIE AVE. CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


WHIPPLE-JAMES BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


providé the materials demanded by teachers of geography today: 


* An extended program of beginning geography — with provision for geog- 
raphy readiness. 

* concepts and vocabulary selected on the basis of the child’s maturity and 
ability to comprehend 

* gradual and complete development of the ability to understand and interpret 
maps 

* careful and full development of basal concepts before place geography or 
world geography is begun 

* development of the ability to reason geographically 


OUR EARTH — USING OUR EARTH — LIVING ON OUR EARTH. 
For a full description of these geographies, please write us for booklet E-524. 


New York * Boston * Chicago THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Dallas * Atlanta ° San Francisco 
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Monroe Teacher Aided 
Thru March of Dimes 


Blossom Rhode, a music 
supervisor in the Monroe 
Public Schools, was stricken 
with infantile paralysis in 
Nov. 1946. For a year she 
was confined to an iron lung, 
day and night, and is now 
able to be out of her iron 
home all of her waking 
hours. Through the constant 
care of her attending nurse 
and her parents who are pro- 
viding every possible means 
to aid her recovery and to 
make life more pleasant, she 
is gradually recovering the 
use of her hands. 

According to Palmer F. 
Daugs of Lake Mills, South- 
ern Wisconsin representative 
of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, the 
national organization and its 
Dodge County Chapter have 
expended $22,179 up-to-date 
for the care of Miss Rhode. 
Mrs. James T. Healy, chair- 
man of the Dodge County 
Chapter states, “That our lo- 
cal chapter could not have 
borne this cost alone. The 
National Foundation, 
through its epidemic aid 
fund and the Wisconsin Polio 
Committee, have advanced 
$16,600 to us.” 

Dodge County is not alone 
in receiving additional funds 
from the National Founda- 
tion. To date, the Founda- 
tion has returned close to a 
half million dollars to chap- 
ters within the state so that 
they might continue to keep 
their pledges that not a sin- 
gle polio victim go uncared 
for because of lack of funds. 


WEA COMMITTEES 
(Continued from page 23) 

Robert Showers, Green Bay 

L. O. Tetzlaff, Sheboygan 
Falls 

O. H. Plenzke, Madison, 
Secretary 








International Relations 


Cecilia Howe, Janesville, 
Chairman 

Sidney Ainsworth, Madison 

John E. Hoar, Barron 

Marie McKnight, Green Bay 

Burr W. Phillips, Madison 


Locals Committee 


Theo. A. Sorenson, Chippewa 
Falls, Charman 

Alice M. Matson, Eau Claire, 
Ex Officio 

H. F. Connors, Hurley 

Harold Cripe, Racine 

Wayne Flamme, Antigo 

Marie Kennedy, Shell Lake 

Mary McAdams, Tomah 
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George O’Brien, Two Rivers 
LeRoy Peterson, Madison 
John Stoffel, Richland Center 


Public Relations and De- 
fense of Democracy 


Rexford S. Mitchell, La 
Crosse, Chairman 

Earl Anderson, Richland 
Center 

Kathryn E. Bennett, 
Milwaukee 

T H. Boebel, Kaukauna 

Marie Danielson, Racine 

Alexander Georgiady, 
Manitowoc 

Robert Halmstad, Black 
River Falls 

R. A. Klaus, Edgerton 

Blanche Losinski, Mt. Horeb 

Louis E. Ulrich, Milwaukee 


Retirement Committee 


J. H. Murphy, Chippewa 
Falls, Chairman 

Herbert Dahmer, West Allis 
Mark Ingraham, Madison 
Michael Kies, Milwaukee 
Eugene R. McPhee, Madison 
Dorothy Puestow, Madison 
Kurt Schoenoff, Baraboo 
Harvard Smith, Kenosha 


Welfare Committee 


Esther Czerwonky, Milwau- 
kee, Chairman 

Roger Holtz, Rice Lake, Ex 
Officio 

Gilbert Anderson, Reedsburg 

Mrs. Stella Bitney, Eagleton 
(P. O. Bloomer) 

Rex Liebenberg, Madison 

J. F. Luther, Delavan 

Inez Odegard, Mondovi 

Jess Smith, Lake Geneva 

Haldis Svanoe, Wauwatosa 





Louis Sasman Elected 
AVA Vice President 


At the national convention 
of the American Vocational 
Association held in Milwau- 
kee in December, attended by 








3500 delegates from the 
United States, Puerto Rico, 
and Canada, Louis M. Sas- 
man, supervisor of agricul- 
tural education in Wisconsin, 
was elected national vice- 
president. He will serve for 
three years. 


The complete child-centered 


arithmetic program 





Making Sure of Arithmetic 


Grades 1 through 8 
<> 


by Morton, Gray, Springstun 
and Schaaf - 


<> 
Teacher's guide and pupil's 
workbook for each grade 
<> 
Wisconsin Representative: 


RONALD J. LAYDE 
148 South Bartlett St., Shawano, Wis. 


Silver Burdett Company 
221 East 20th Street 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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World Book 
Company 


Calling your attention to the 
1949 revised edition of 


ARITHMETIC 


FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


By John R. Clark and others. The series that 
systematically develops the number sys- 
tem for use in arithmetic reasoning . . . that 
helps children grow in power to help them- 


selves. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, 


Illinois 


CLAY MATHERS, State Representative 


ll 


January, 1949 
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THE SPOTLIGHT ON EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 


Peterson is CIES Consultant 


Le Roy Peterson, assistant professor 
of education at the University of Wis- 
consin and former director of research 
of the WEA, has been chosen consult- 
ant to the Commission on the Improve- 
ment of the Educational System. “Pete” 
will serve as adviser on the drafting 
of educational bills which cover the 
recommendations of the Commission. 


Richland Co. Teachers Elect 


Catherine Marshall of the Town of 
Bloom was elected president of the 
Richland County Education Association 
at their meeting on Saturday, Dec. 11 
at Richland Center. Mrs. Jennie Arm- 
strong of Rockbridge was elected vice 
president and Herbert Anderson of the 
Town of Dayton and F. W. Paull, prin- 
cipal of the West Lima School, were 
named to the Executive Board. Fred 
Simpson was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


Anderson Leaves Teaching 


W. F. Anderson, science teacher in 
the Rhinelander High School and for- 
mer president of the Rhinelander 
Teachers Association, has resigned his 
teaching position to become chief chem- 
ist with the Daniels Manufacturing Co. 
of Rhinelander. Previous to teaching 
in Rhinelander, Mr. Anderson attended 
Wesleyan College in West Virginia and 
did graduate work in the state Uni- 
versity of that state. He taught four 
years in the coal mining section of 
West Virginia and then was employed 
by the Kankakee Ordnance Works at 
Joliet, Il., during the war. It is with 
regret that he leaves the schools of 
Wisconsin, for he stated, “I hate to 
leave teaching, but with a family to 
educate I feel I cannot afford to stay 
in the teaching profession.” 


Worthington Gets Scout Honors 


J. E. Worthington, principal of the 
Waukesha High School, recently re- 
ceived the Silver Beaver award for 
service to youth and the community 
which is the highest honorary award 
given by the Boy Scout organization. 
Presentation was made at the annual 
banquet of the Potawatomi Area Coun- 
cil of the Boy Scouts. 


AVA Delegates Tour Farms 


One of the features of the recent 
National American Vocational Asso- 
ciation convention in Milwaukee was a 
field trip to three Wisconsin farms ar- 
ranged for the benefit of 300 out-of- 
state educators in agricultural educa- 
tion. The program committee, under 
the chairmanship of Louis M. Sasman, 
planned the tour to give an over-all 
picture. Visitors were shown a typical 
small dairy farm, the large certified 
milk production Wern ‘Farms near 
Waukesha, and Pabst Farm No. 1, at 
Oconomowoc, outstanding as a Holstein 
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breeding establishment. Satisfying to 
Wisconsin’s reputation as a dairy state 
was the general comment: “Never have 
we seen so many fine cattle in such a 
short space of time!” 


Crawford Juniors Confederate 


A recent issue of The Wisconsin 
Teacher Newsletter issued by Mrs. 
Mary Touhy Ryan of the State His- 
torical Society contains an interesting 
account of the activities of the Craw- 
ford County Federation of Junior 
Chapters. Last spring under the lead- 
ership of Clara Hewitt, teacher-leader 
of the Prairie Pioneers Chapter of 
Prairie du Chien, the junior chapters 


xt Wise 


of the county were invited to Prairie 
du Chien for a Saturday and Sunday 
visit to the many places of historic in- 
terest in the commmunity. Prairie Pio- 
neer members served as hosts and 
guides to the visiting chapter members. 


Wausau Vocational is Host 


The Wausau Vocational School was 
host to the Wausau Education Asso- 
ciation for their regular monthly meet- 
ing, Dec. 7. Glen Eye of the school of 
education of the University of Wiscon- 
sin addressed the Association on the 
subject, “Professionalism and the 
Teacher”. Following the talk an “open 
house” tour of the recently remodeled 


New Year's Resolution . . . 


To protect your Year’s earnings through a 
group plan of income protection. 


1. The cost is low 


A fraction of one months’ salary will protect 


your whole year’s earnings against loss from 


accident or illness. 


2. The coverage is complete 
All illness and all accidents are covered. 


3. Freedom from worry is important 


Resolve now... 


to write for further details to ° 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


404 INSURANCE BUILDING, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Washington National Insurance Co. 
520 Tenney Building, Madison, Wisconsin 
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shop building was conducted under the 
direction of Lawrence Hoyt, assistant 
director of the Vocational School. A 
program of entertainment concluded 
the session. 


Correction in Superior Coach Ad. 


The Superior Coach Corporation ad 
entitled “School Buses as Seasonal as 
Santa” which appeared in the Decem- 
ber Journal should have carried the 
following distributor’s imprint, SUPE- 
RIOR COACH’SALES OF MILWAU- 
KEE, 2748 North Oakland Ave., Mil- 
waukee 11. 


Ploetz Becomes Phillips Supt. 


Walter Ploetz, principal of the West- 
field Union Free High School and West- 
field Grade School, resigned to accept 
the position of superintendent of 
schools at Phillips. He will. succeed 
F. W. Heath who becomes editor of the 
Phillips Bee. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Mr. Ploetz has 
taught in the Westfield Grades, has 
been principal at Coloma, and has been 
principal at Westfield since 1945. 


Weix Succeeds Olson 


Frank S. Weix, supervising principal 
at Almond, has been chosen to succeed 
R. B. Olson at Bonduel who resigned 
because of ill health. 


Fenske Becomes Westfield Prin. 


Robert Fenske of Hammond will be 
the new high and grade school princi- 
pal at Westfield beginning Jan. 3..He 
is a graduate from Eau Claire STC 
and has done graduate work at the 
University of Wisconsin. Mr. Fenske 
succeeds Walter Ploetz who resigned. 


Wetmore Heads WIAA 


At the annual meeting of the Board 
of Control of the Wisconsin Interscho- 
lastic Athletic Assn., C. E. Wetmore of 
Sun Prairie was elected for the follow- 
ing year. R. G. Hein of South Milwau- 
kee was named vice president, and 
H. J. Antholtz of Spocner was chosen 
treasurer. 


Reedsburg Has Largest Chapter 


The Black Hawk Junior Historical 
Chapter at Reedsburg is the largest 
single chapter in the state according to 
a recent report from the State Histor- 
ical Society. 

The chapter has 195 members and is 
advised by Gilbert Anderson, Junior 
High Social Science instructor, who 
organized the chapter in November, 
1947, when it also proved to be our 
state’s largest single chapter. 

Movies, home talent programs, and 
an address by Max E. Ninman, local 
newspaper editor, have been presented 
this year. Others to appear in the near 
future are: Clifford L. Lord, director 
of the State Historical Society, Madi- 
son, and Hilda Cavanaugh, Sauk Co. 
supervising teacher, Baraboo, and an 
advisor of the Junior Historical pro- 
gram. 
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News from Platteville STC 


Howard A. Merritt, teacher at the 
John Marshall Law School in Chicago 
and Mary F. Mason, music supervisor 
in Licking County, Ohio, will join the 
faculty, Feb. 1. Mr. Merritt will teach 
in the history department, and Miss 
Mason has been added to the staff of 
the music department. 

Georgiana Clark, director of the ele- 
mentary division for 22 years, has re- 
signed her position due to ill health. 
Until two years ago Miss Clark was 
also assistant director of the training 
school. Positions of educational leader- 
ship which she has held include presi- 
dent of the Local WEA, vice president 
of the Association of Wisconsin State 
Teachers Colleges, president of the 
local Schoolmistress club, and chair- 
man of Federated Women’s Club Art 
Committee. She is a member of Delta 
Kappa Gamma and Pi Gamma Mu. 


Menasha H. S. Guidance Program 


An article, The Guidance Program of 
Menasha High School, appeared in the 
October issue of the Secondary School 
Principals Bulletin. It was written by 
Bernice Miller, director of guidance. 
The same number contains some new 
ideas in that intangible field of teacher 
recruitment. 


Stout Institute News 


William R. Baker, chairman of the 
graphic arts department at Stout In- 
stitute, has been chosen as a member 
of the National Commission on Basis 
Curricula for Printing and Graphic 
Arts Industry in the United States. 
. . . Clyde A. Bowman, Stout dean of 
industrial arts, is a member of the In- 
dustrial Arts Policies and Planning 

























and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 

of education.” 


Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary -making 
experience. 

Write for Booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 











Committee which is working on. a life 
adjustment program to be submitted to 
the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. . .. Pres. 
Verne C. Fryklund participated in a 
panel discussion at the AVA conven- 
tion in Milwaukee on his observations 
made while in Japan for the U. S. Sec- 
retary of the Army. Emphasis was 
placed on re-education of Japan along 
democratic lines. At the close of the 
convention he took part in a radio 
forum on international education. 
Selected as a chapter of the national 
fraternity Sigma Tau Gamma, the 
former Phalanx men’s fraternity on 
the Stout campus was initiated into 
membership by a degree team from 


Whitewater STC. Later a formal ban- 
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Bright coasters for glasses of milk or 
fruit juice make gay decorations for 
festive school luncheons. Cut a 4” 
square and a 314” square of heavy 
white paper and turn up the four 
corners. Paste the 314” square on top 
as shown. Decorate center and petals 
with Crayola. 


CRAYOLA is the registered trade name 
of Gold Medal Wax Crayons that do 
not smudge or bend, 
are permanent and 
waterproof. They are 
the standard by which 
all wax crayons ar¢ 
judged. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


January, 1949 
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quet was held for the visiting team, 
fraternity members, and their guests. 


Tests Planned at Platteville 


National Teacher Examinations and 
General Educational Development 
Tests will be given at Platteville STC, 
Feb. 19 and 26. Final date for submit- 
ting applications for the Teacher Ex- 
aminations is Jan. 22. 

Tests will be given by H. C. Wilker- 
son of the college education depart- 
ment. If the dates specified are not 
convenient for persons wishing to take 
G. E. D. Tests, Mr. Wilkerson will 
make other arrangements. This is the 
last time, however, that the tests will 
be offered. Any World War II veteran 
passing the test will be issued a high 
school diploma. 


Waukesha Entertains Board 


On Dec. 7 the Waukesha ‘Teachers 
Association had as guests at their an- 
nual Christmas dinner party the mem- 
bers of the Board of Education. A pro- 
gram was presented by two new high 
school faculty members, Fred Metzer 
who gave readings and Shirley Schmidt 
who sang. 





NECROLOGY 


Ned Slocum, a teacher of commer- 
cial classes at Washington High School 
at Two Rivers for more than 25 years 
and head of the department, died after 
a brief illness, Dec. 17. During World 
War I he served with the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France for 
nine months and upon his release from 
military service he enrolled at White- 
water STC. Graduating in 1923 he 
joined the faculty at Two Rivers where 
he continued to teach until time of his 
death. Besides his commercial work in 
the high school he handled the commer- 
cial subjects offered in the evening 
school of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion. Mr. Slocum was active in the 
civic affairs of the community. 


* * * 


Marjorie L. Page, 38, Whitefish Bay 
school psychologist for 11 years, passed 
away on Nov. 29. She received her 
B. A. and M. A. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and her doctor’s 
degree from the University of Iowa. 


* * * 


J. Harold Watson, 55, a member of 
the mathematics department of Osh- 
kosh High School from 1930 to 1942, 
died suddenly in Oshkosh on Dec. 15. 
During World War II he was an in- 
structor in the Army Air Force School 
at Truax Field, Madison, and later 
taught mathematics at Oshkosh STC. 
He was a graduate from River Falls 
STC and the University of Minnesota 
and taught in Washburn High School 
for two years before joining the staff 
at Oshkosh. A veteran of two years of 
military service with the Canadian 
Army in France during the World War 
I, Mr. Watson took an active part in 
community affairs. 
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Mrs. Blanche Jenkins Chamberlain, 
68, died at a hospital in La Crosse, 
Dec. 15, after a brief illness. A gradu- 
ate of La Crosse STC, she taught in 
the rural schools and served as county 
superintendent of La Crosse County 
from 1919 to 1926 when she resigned to 
take a position in the La Crosse Voca- 
tional School. Her teaching extended 
over a period of 26 years. She was past 
president of the Western Wisconsin 
Education Association and served her 
community faithfully. 

* * * 


Erwin A. Voss, 64, died in Waukesha 
on July 29. He was a graduate of the 


Oshkosh STC and also attended Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Institute, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Duluth State Teach- 
ers College, and the University of Min- 
nesota. Before joining the Industrial 
Arts Department of the Waukesha 
High School in 1948, Mr. Voss taught 
at Hayward, Wis., and Gilbert and 
Mountain Iron, Minn. 

* * * 

Christine Cameron Murry, 52, direc- 
toress of the University of Wisconsin 
School of Nursing, died in Madison, 
Dec. 4, after a short illness. She was 
prominent in state and national nursing 
education circles. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 






Wery 


Safety Calendars have 

been introduced in the Safety 
Education program of Boston Public 
Schools and have proved of year- 
round educational interest. This 
school approach was originated by 
Dr. Frederick J. Gillis, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Boston Public Schools. 


This mass participation project was 
developed with cooperation of the 
Boston Safety Council, departments 
of fine and industrial arts, and the 
printing class of one of the largest 
Boston high schools. 


The project gained enthusiastic re- 
sponse from pupils, teachers and 
principals. Safety Calendars were 
displayed in practically every class- 
room in. Boston. 


The idea provided motivation for 
safety education activities, aided in 
encouraging sportsmanlike con- 
duct, and at the same time offered 
outlet to pupils’ creative ability. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 





Clendar 


Novel and effective device for stimulating 
and sustaining pupil interest in Safety Education 





HOW TO GO ABOUT making these Safety 
Calendars for your class or school: 

Pupils of each classroom choose their own 
safety themes. Later they design and 
execute a variety of safety pictures or post- 
ers. Pupils vote, or selection is made by 
teacher, safety group, art director, etc., 
for the picture or poster to be used for 
the calendar which remains on display. 
Calendar illustrations are changed to be 
most helpful for each season. Some class- 
rooms change seasonally,others each month, 
still others each week or every day. 
Classroom safety talks centered on the illus- 
trations are a vital part of the project. 

In Boston schools calen- 
darsare 15,” by 22”. Post- 
ers occupy a space of 
9” by 12”. ; 
The actual calendar can 
be printed by a school 
printing class or ruled 
and lettered by pupils. 
This information was obtained through the 
office of the Supervisor of Health and Safety 
Education, Boston Public Schools. 





We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 



















Audio-Visual Aids 





These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committes under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction or 
other film rental libraries or may be 
purchased from your audio-visual spe- 
cialists. 








Families First (Sound; B&W; 15 min.; 
$2.50 GI; Use: Guid., College; Teach., 
College; Sociol., College; Clubs, 
Adult) 


Presents simply and powerfully the 
effects of good and mediocre family life 
on growing boys and girls. Sets forth 
the elements of security, affection, rec- 
ognition, and new experiences as the 
four essentials to normal emotional de- 
velopment of a child in his home. 
Shows child’s healthy, wholesome atti- 
tude when essentials are present, and 
child seeking anti-social means of ex- 
pression and becoming warped in out- 
look when one or more essentials are 
lacking. (N. Y. State Youth Com- 
mission) 


Story of Christopher Columbus (Sound; 
B&W; 16 min.; $2.50 T; Use: Eng., 
Jr. H. S.; Lang. Arts, Intermed.; 
U. S. Hist., Jr. H. S.; Soc. St., Inter- 
mediate, Jr. H. S.) 


Visualizes the principal episodes in 
the life of Christopher Columbus as a 
boy and as a man. Briefly depicts boy- 
hood imagination excited by sailors’ 
tales of far-away lands. His many dis- 
couraging attempts to gain support for 
an expedition to prove his theory that 
the earth is round, eventual success in 
the Court of Spain, and the voyage it- 
self, culminating in the triumphant 
landing on San Salvador. (EBF) 


Children Growing Up With Other Peo- 
ple (Sound; B&W; 23 min.; $2.50 
GI; Use: Guid., College; Home Ec., 
Sr. H. S., College; Nurs., Adult; 
Psych., College; Teach., College; 
Clubs, Adult) 

The whole process of social adjust- 
ment from babyhood through adoles- 
cence. Well illustrated social character- 
istics of each period. The demanding 
qualities of babyhood, the evidences of 
growing independence and cooperation, 
the “gang” period, and its impulses, 
and finally the drives and sometimes 
contradictory actions of adolescence. 
Natural behavior for children at these 


levels and the need for sympathetic 
understanding by their parents and 
teachers pointed out. (United World) 


Craftsmanship in Clay: Simple Slab 
Methods (Sound; Color; 10 min.; 
$3.00 T; Use: Art, Jr. H.S., Sr. H.S., 
College; Clubs, Jr. H. S., Adult) 


Demonstrates three different slab 
methods of pottery making. Shows 
wedging, the forming of a simple can- 
dleholder directly from a lump of clay, 
the rolling out of a slab and the mak- 
ing of simple tile, and a more complex 
method using several parts in the con- 
struction of a flower container. Pre- 
sents several fine points of ceramic 
craftsmanship such as the use of a 
potter’s sponge, rubber kidney, fetling 
knife, and flexible scraper. Glazing and 
firing steps portrayed. (Ind. Univ.) 


Family Outing (Sound; Color; 17 min.; 
$1.00 GI; Use: Clubs, Jr. H. &., 
Adult) 

A family camping trip in the Banff 
National Park. Shows provisions made 
for those who wish to pitch a tent and 
live outdoors in preference to hotel or 
tourist accommodations. Notes the con- 
veniences of the public camping 
grounds as the recreational advantages 
of the surroundings. The pleasures of 
a mountain holiday: fishing, boating, 
swimming, mountain climbing, and 
horseback riding. (Nat’l. Film Bd. of 
Canada) 


How We Write Music (Sound; B&W; 
18 min.; $2.50 T; Use: Music, Inter- 
med., Jr. H. S., Sr. H. S., College) 


Presents through animation and live 
action a simple and clearly defined ap- 
proach to the reading of music and the 
mechanics of writing music. Note 
value, clefs, measure, scale, signature, 
key, melody, harmony, and rhythm ex- 
plained in their essentials. Shows by a 
simple melody how music is written 
down, chords formed, and scores pre- 
pared for the several orchestral groups. 
The viewer asked to direct the orches- 
tra in the final sequence. (Univ. of 
Iowa) 
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Johnny Learns His Manners (Sound; 
B&W; 20 min.; $2.50 T; Use: Lang. 
Arts, Primary, Intermed.; Re ad 
Readiness, Primary; Soc. St., Inter- 
med.) 


Johnny torn between his “good self” 
and his “bad self” with his “bad self” 
winning at first as he slowly turns into 
a pig. His dog refusing to recognize 
him. Johnny asking his mother how he 
can turn back into a boy. Learns that 
good manners and the consideration for 
others are not characteristics of “sis- 
sy’s,” but of West Point and Annapolis 
Cadets. His reform and return to be- 
ing Johnny. (Pictorial Films) 
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Teachers’ Manuals ¢ Activity 
Books @ Separate Novels, Myths and 
Legends, and SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYS 


A COMPLETE COURSE 


Represented by 
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THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


What People Think About Their 
Schools 


Since the support of the schools de- 
pends on the understanding of the pub- 
lic, how can educators know what the 
public thinks? How can pupil and 
teacher morale be improved unless the 
administrators know what their griev- 
ances are, if any? To understand and 
improve pupil-teacher, teacher-commu- 
nity, teacher administrator relation- 
ships, Harold C. Hand, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, has an- 
alyzed in What People Think About 
Their Schools the values and methods 
of public opinion polls as they are ap- 
plied to school systems. To eliminate 
the guessing and misunderstanding 
which often exists between school and 
community, questionnaires have been 
devised which have proved valuable. 
All the information, instruction, and 
material necessary for a_ successful 
conduct of an opinion poll is presented 
in one convenient and compact volume. 
The book is valuable to successful mod- 
ern public school administration and 
will be of interest to anyone in the 
educational field. 


World Book Co. 


Dickey and the Indians 


Here is a tale, written by Mabel G. 
LaRue, of a little English-American 
boy who was separated from his family 
when the colony was attacked by hos- 
tile Indians. He is found by a friendly 
Indian family and makes his home with 
them. Lively full color and black-and- 
white illustrations appear on almost 
every page of Dicky and the Indians. 


Ginn and Co. $1.92 


$2.52 


Adventures With Animals and 
Plants 


This biology text has been written by 
two experienced high school biology 
teachers. Elsbeth Kroeber is first as- 
sistant in biology science and admin- 
istrative assistant in the Midwood High 
School of Brooklyn, and Walter H. 
Wolff is principal of the William Cul- 
len Bryant High School, Queens, New 
York. In Adventures With Animals 
and Plants, the authors have presented 
biological facts in a most readable 
style of writing and with a modern 
format. It is well illustrated and has 
an abundance of exercises and ques- 
tions to round out each chapter. 


D. C. Heath and Co. 


The World About Us 


The World About Us by Sidman P. 
Povle, chairman of the School of Geog- 
raphy of the University of Virginia, 
Thomas F. Barton of the Department 
of Geography of the University of In- 
diana, and Irving R. Melbo, professor 
of education of the University of 
Southern California, is a new fourth 
grade basal Geography textbook. These 
fascinating stories are told in the lan- 


$3.20 
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guage of the pupil and in a narrative 
style which will grip the imagination. 
They begin in his own country and 
before he is through he has become 
acquainted with the children of many 
lands and climates. Many photographs, 
drawings, and color pictures combine 
to make a well-balanced text. 


The Bobbs—Merrill Co. 


Building Our World 


Building Our World is the dynamic 
story of the peoples from many lands 
and many cultures who have wielded a 
pronounced influence on American civ- 
ilization. In a single book the pupil 
may get an understanding of early man 
and our present day neighbors. It is 
well illustrated with pictures, draw- 
ings and maps. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons $2.52 


Psychology in Education 


Herbert Sorenson of the University 
of Kentucky in Psychology in Educa- 
tion stresses the dynamic and func- 
tional approach to educational psychol- 
ogy, offering a straightforward pres- 
entation and development of topics 
related directly to the educational 
process. Considerable emphasis is 
placed on physical ‘growth, social 
growth, mental growth, and the emo- 
tional life and adjustment of the pupil. 


The chapters on growth and develop- 
ment and those on mental health and 
personal adjustment have been re- 
written. A new chapter on mental 
health and personal adjustment of the 
teacher has been added. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc. $4.00 


Dumbo of the Circus 


Dumbo of the Circus has been re- 
told by Dorothy Walter Baruch and 
illustrated by Walt Disney Studio. It 
is the story of the little elephant, 
Dumbo, who lives the life under the big 
top. He has his troubles and he makes 
his friends. It will appeal to second 
and third graders. The book is well 
illustrated in color. 


Mechanical Drawing at Work 


Mechanical Drawing at Work takes 
its place beside Blueprint Reading at 
Work and Shop Mathematics at Work 
as the third book of the At Work series 
of textbooks for vocational training. 
Like the two earlier and widely used 
books of the series, Mechanical Draw- 
ing at Work is a very effective tool for 
improving instruction in vocational 
subjects. The authors, William W. 
Rogers and Robert H. Barnes, em- 
ployed three highly significant guiding 
principles in building the text: (1) 
Mechanical drawing students learn to 
draw by drawing, and they learn to 
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draw best if they have veal purposes 
for drawing. (2) Students should be 
given facts and information about 
drawings and should develop drafting 
skills as far as possible, work under 
conditions and to standards similar to 
those of industry. 


Silver Burdett Co. 
Ginn Basic Readers 


My Do and Learn Book to accom- 
pany On Cherry Street and We Are 
Neighbors by Odille Ousley and David 
H. Russell are designed to give fur- 
ther practice in the reading skills, vo- 
cabulary, and concepts developed in the 
Manual lesson plans for the Ginn Basic 
Readers. Numerous drawings help the 
pupil understand the printed word. 
Ginn & Co. $0.40 


List $2.48 





YOURS for the asking 


Advertisers buy space in Wisconsin 
Journal of Education only because they 
have products or services they believe 
will be of special value to you as a 
teacher. To secure the catalogs or other 
material they offer, you may write the 
advertisers direct or use the convenient 
coupon below. 
27c Motion Pictures Owned by or Re- 

lating to the American Railroads. 
Describes more than 200 motion 
pictures and gives addresses of 
railroads, industrial firms or com- 
mercial distributors from whom 
the films may be borrowed, rented 
or purchased for school or other 
group use. Nearly all films listed 
are 16mm. Indexed by subjects 
and by title. Illustrated. Primarily 
for teachers and other adults. (As- 
sociation of American Railroads) 


28c “Utilization List of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. A classified list 
of films that would be interesting 
and helpful to various groups such 
as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Garden 
Clubs, Hobby Clubs, Forum and 
Discussion groups and twelve 
other Groups. This list is avail- 
able to teachers who wish to use 
films with special Groups or who 
wish to help other organizations 
with their programs. (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films) 

Picturol Catalog (third edition) 
has just been released by the So- 
ciety For Visual Education, Inc. 


29¢ 


The filmstrips are indexed accord- 
ing to subject matter, to visualize 
all phases of the modern school 
curriculum. Many of them have 
been designed to correlate with 
widely used texts in the Arts, Sci- 
ences, and Social Studies. Both 
black and white and color film- 
strips are listed. ‘ 

3le A poster map of Glacier National 
Park will bring back memories of 
a delightful vacation or inspire 
plans for a trip in the future. Col- 
orful to use in the classroom. 
(Great Northern Railway) 
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When do we get starting on the 
$64-dollar question? 





Smoke-Screen Words .. . 
(Continued from page 16) 


Draw a shroud over war-born 
cliches especially: Educational 
know-how . . . Operation Class- 
room, Operation Good Will (and 
all other Operations) ... Frontal 
attack ... Pincer movement... 

Bury with dishonor the fizzler, 
“Can we afford to pay for it? We 
cannot afford not to pay for it 

. -’ One industrialist says it 
makes him shudder every time he 
hears it—which is about once a 
week. And beware of a new hor- 
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ror popular in Washington: | 
“These data have not been maxi- 


mized, nor have they been final- 
ized :”—Reprinted from Educat- 
or’s Washington Dispatch. 


Chips Off the Funny Bone 


Professional Advice 


Man (at police station): “Could I 
see the burglar who broke into our 
house last night?” 

Sergeant: “Why do you want to see 
him?” 

Man: “I’d like to ask him how he 
got in without waking my wife.” 


Little Angels 








Father: “What does monere mean?” — 


Son: “To warn.” 

Father: “Can you think of any Eng- 
lish word that comes from that?” 

Son: “Sure! Monitor, the fellow that 
warns the kids when teacher’s coming.” 


Opportunity 


Said one woman to another, “I hear — 


Mrs. Jones has completely lost her 
voice.” 

“Poor dear!” said the other, “I must 
call on her. I have been wanting to 
have a good talk with her for a long 
time.” 


Good Work 


A beauty parlor has this sign in the 
window: 

“Don’t whistle at a girl leaving here. 
She may be your grandmother!” 
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Education Through Play FOX-BLOX 
Original Entire-Class Building Blocks 
Encourage Children To Play ‘Together 
and Learn By Actually Doing. One set 
enough for class to construct Walk-In: 
Playhouse to hold 10 children. All- 
Wood — Self-Locking —No_ Bolts. $145. 
F.O.B. Battle Creek. FOX JR. $100. 
Write for Complete Information 
FOX-BLOX 45-W, Upton Avenue, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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